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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ome 


CTOR EMMANUEL has succeeded in forming a Ministry com- 

petent to carry out the policy of Cavour. Its head, Baron 
Ricasoli, of whom the Florentines said it was fortunate he had 
amexed Tuscany to Piedmont, for if he had annexed it to China the 
Tuscans would have obeyed him, has already announced his pro. 
gamme. It is briefly to follow out the plans of the great man who 
has passed away, and was received in Parliament with enthusiastic 
appreciation. His colleagues, General Menabrea (Marine), Ge- 
neral Della Rovere (Army), Minghetti (Interior), and Scialojo 
(Commerce), are among the ablest of Italians, while the Ministry 
wil receive the frank support of the young men Cavour so 
ewefully trained up. The death of the Premier, though received 
in Italy with a grief which has extorted sympathy from the organ 
of the Papacy, has not diminished the fortitude of Italians. From 
every side evidence comes up of a stern determination to main- 
tain at once the independence and the unity of the Peninsula; and 
already one advantage is said to have been secured. The Emperor 
of the French has agreed to recognize the monarchy, and in a 
despatch to Vienna, M. Thouvenel reminds the Austrian Government 
that, unless they also recognize the kingdom, the Roman question 
must be settled without the advantage of their advice. The menace 
isobvious, and though it seems impossible that Austria should, by 
relenting, acknowledge that she holds Venetia only by military force, 
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| but steadily coming to the front. On the Southern side Mr. Russell 
reports the existence of concealed bitterness in the minds of the 
slaves, and of a degree of information the planters do not suspect. 
The North, on the other hand, is embarrassed by the presence of fugi- 
tives, who come over daily from Virginia to Maryland. Opinion is 
not yet prepared for enfrauchisement, and is utterly opposed to their 
restoration. General Butler has therefore decided upon a third 
course, which has been received with applause in the Free States, and 
| is officially approved by the Administration. It is to declare the slaves 
for the present contraband of war, and retain them for service during 
the campaign. They are to claim wages, but not to receive them 
until the close of the struggle, when the Government will decide on 
their ultimate destination. There is not the slightest probability 
that any slave so employed will be restored to undergo the fate 
which awaits the fugitive, and the army, as it advances South, will 
gradually, though in a clumsy and half-hearted fashion, enfranchise 





the dark race. The women, it must be remembered, can be employed 
as well as the men, and are invaluable in the cook-room and the 
hospital. By this contrivance, moreover, the slaves are taught to 
flee, rather than rise in insurrection, and the shock which a servile 
war would produce on opinion is, we may hope, avoided. Amidst all 
its embarrassments the Government continues firm, and its plans 
seem, on the whole, to be successful. Secrecy is very carefully 
maintained, but a force is obviously preparing to attack Harper’s 
Ferry, and thus secure the key to the fourth side of the quadrangle 
that protects Washington from the South. With the banks of the 
Potomac, the Manassas Railway, and Harper’s Ferry in Federal 
hands, Washington is unassailable, except by an army which has 
cleared the road by a pitched battle. 


The week has been full of discussions on future hostilities between 
Great Britain and France. We have described the state of our own 
Navy in another column, and on Tuesday the Legislative Corps com- 
menced an instructive debate on the military estimates of France. 
The organ of the Government, General Allard, stated that France had 
nointentionof rivalling England at sea, and had ouly six plated steamers 
ready, and ten more in preparation. M. Dupuy de Lome, Surveyor- 
General of the Navy, declared that France at the end of this year 
would have 35 steam-liners, 17 frigates, 7 armoured frigates, 7 cor- 
vettes, 28 sloops, and a great fleet of transports, a force which, if M. 
de Lome can be relied on, looks less formidable than the English 
accounts. The object of France, however, while pressing forward 





the danger involved in a Western settlement of the Papacy may 
incline even Francis Joseph to reconsider a decision which cuts him | 
of from one of his most available supports. In Gallicia and the 
Tyrol the aid of the Papacy is almost equivalent to that of the popu- 
lation. 


Perhaps the most note-worthy point in American intelligence is the 
gradual revelation of the embarrassments which, though concealed by 
tathusiasm, hamper both adversaries alike. The first of these is the 
absence of true military preparation. Mr. Russell’s letters reveal the 
fact that a part at least of the Confederate army is recruited by con- 
seription, which extends even to British subjects, and is carried out by 
asystem of impressment as violent as that which in the Revolutionary 
War disgraced the seaports of our own country. The soldiers thus 
collected seem fairly armed ; but there is a great deficiency of ma- 
tériel, the shells for example collected to attack Fort Pickens being 
about sufficient for a day’s bombardment. On the other hand, the 
mmber of effectives collected for action by the North is stated at 
9,000 only, of whom scarcely one-tenth are under any effective disci- 
pline. The men lounge about at their own will, drink hard, search houses 
% pretence of hunting secessionists, and generally display their in- 
disposition to respect officers except in the field. Already it has been 
Recessary to shoot a few for acts of licence, and to issue the most 
stringent orders against plunder. General Scott exerts himself 
actively to put an end to disorders inherent in a volunteer foree, and 
€ is supported by the majority of the men, but the absence of dis- 
tipline will create considerable delay. The commissariat, too, is in 

: order, and as soldiers will not starve, their raids in search of 
chickens and other portable provisions turn the neighbourhood of 
'r camps into a hostile country. The slave question also is slowly 





| but the Kaimacam is not to be of necessity a Maronite. 





preparations, is to allay suspicion, and these accounts must be read 
by the light of the commentary contained in the speech of the Duke 
of Somerset. The debate was enlivened by a very powerful speech 
from M. Larrabure, who complained that France purchased glory at 
excessive expense, and ought to consider herself “rich enough in 
glory to think now of her finances,” but his speech was not even 
noticed inthe Chamber. It reveals, however, like M. Casimir Périer’s 
recent pamphlet, the existence of a party in France who are seriously 
alarmed by the finance of the existing régime, which exhausts the 
country by maintaining revenue up to the war point. The taxation 
of France this year is equal head for head to that of England, and if 
estimated according to property, is probably more than double. 

France, however, has quitted Syria, and in the arrangement for 
the government of the Lebanon British influence has prevailed. The 
Mountain is to be separated from Syria, and governed by a Christian, 
We have 
criticized the arrangement in another place, and need only remark 
here that on the whole the Syrian expedition has not increased the 
direct influence of France. 


The only incident of domestic importance has been the proposal of 
a new compromise for church rates, offered by Mr. Sotheron Est- 
court. He proposes, in brief, to abolish the rate in all parishes in 
which it has been rejected for five years, and make it effective in all 
others, The proposal may be considered already rejected. It irri- 
tates the Dissenters, who have possession of the five-year parishes 
already and do not ask for restrictions, and it irritates the Chureb, 
by surrendering every vestige of a principle except that of keeping 
everything you can get. 
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Frante.—The debates on the budget in the Corps Législatif havé 
elicited some important information. M. Ollivier, for instance, 
proved that the administration kept up a force not provided for in the 
estimates, the return of effectives showing sixty-seven thousand men 
and twelve thousand horses more than those granted by the Legisla- 
tive Body. So, too, while the number of vessels agreed to was two 
hundred and eighty-one, and of seamen forty-eight thousand nine hun- 
dred and forty-four, the fleet really contained three hundred and 
ninety-one vessels and sixty thousand nine hundred and forty-four 
men. France must pay for these men, and the cost of the army and 
navy therefore, which appeared to be 19,950,000/. was really little 
short of 25,000,000. ‘The Minister admitted the excess, but alleged 
that it was accidental and temporary, and that the budget was in- 
tended to be the “ normal” budget of the effective strength. Several 
speakers animadverted with severity on the absence of sincerity in 
the budget, and M. Kolb-Bernard pointed to England, where an 
excess of expenditure over income was openly acknowledged. M. 
Devinck, also, argued that the tendency to concealment injured the 
national credit, and asked, if the financial situation was a good one, 
why it should be concealed. He pointed to an appropriation already 
agitated of the 1,800,000/., the balance from the last war loan, and 
to the issue of new terminable annuities as acts sanctioned without 
the consent of the Chamber. An army of reserve, moreover, had 
been created by a simple decree, though it involved a heavy perma- 
nent expense to the country. M. Gouin, who followed, declareu that 
there would be a real deficit of 13,000,000/. sterling, met by loans of 
5,000,000/, from the Sinking Fund, 5,000,000/. from the Floating 
Debt, 1,800,000/. from the Army Dotation Fund, and by creating 
terminable annuities. The debate was continued throughout the 
week, and became very discursive, but a discussion on the army and 
navy estimates was made interesting by a speech from M. Larrabure. 
He opposed the excessive expenditure on the army, thought one hun- 
dred mete men a year too many to withdraw from agriculture 
and commerce, and that the practice tended to produce the stationary 
character remarked in the French population. Great masses of 
men maintained in arms increased the thirst for adventure already 
too marked in France, and produced those expeditions which 
brought so little and cost so much. “ Within the last thirty or forty 
years how many foreign expeditions have there been? Their results 


1ave been glory, but also heavy debts, for when Frenclimen meddle | 


with other people’s business they have to do so at their own cost. In 
1823 Frenchmen went to Spain to restore the monarchy, and did so 
at a cost of several hundred millions of frances. ‘To-day it is impos- 
sible to obtain the slightest reimbursement from Spain. 
Frenchmen went to Greece, not only at their own expense, but a loan 
of 800,000/. was guaranteed, on which they have to pay the interest 
up to the present time. Afterwards they went to Algiers to 
avenge an insult. 
the result is, that at the end of thirty-one years’ oecupation 
of the country a European population of two hundred thousand 
souls requires to be protected by forty thousand or filty thousand 
soldiers. Subsequent to 148, an expedition was sent to Montevideo 
to pacify and constitute the Republic. It was a small affair, but 
France had to pay for it. ‘There were two expeditions to yn to 


defend and constitute that nation, which now refuses to take their | 


cost into consideration. The expedition to Rome was to restore the 
Pope, protect his person and his Government—an honourable act, 
for which France paid, while Austria, who oceupied other portions of 
the Pontifical States, took care to have her expenses reimbursed. 
Later Frenchmen went to the Crimea. Here tiey achieved plenty 
of glory, and raised themselves in the eyes of the world; but they 
had to pay rather dearly for it —a considerable loss of men, 60,000,000’, 
sterling, and the ingratitude, if not the hatred, of the Turks. Next 
there was the Italian war ; there also great victories were achieved, 
and fresh laurels added to the military crown of France, at a cost of 
from 40,000 to 50,000 brave men, 20,000,000/. sterling, a check to 
French policy as defined at Villafranca, and the embarrassments 
which now beset France. There have been the Chinese wars—what 
for the speaker had never been able to understand clearly. But 
Frenchmen had earned military glory, and had shown themselves in 
Pekin, which was something. ‘To-day they are in Cochin China, 
whence commercial transactions may result. But gun-shots are a 
strange and costly mode of establishing future commercial friendship. 
French soldiers are leaving Syria, where they have accomplished a 
great and holy mission. They went as the delegates of all Iurope, 
and by that fatality which clings to French budgets France has to 
bear tlie expense alone.” 

Common sense of that kind was of course not listened to, and 
General Allard proceeded to sketch the existing foree of France. It 
is given in our notice of M. Ollivier’s remarks; but the General 
added that France had only six plated frigates ready, and ten more 
which could be made ready if funds were voted for their completion. 
They would cost 1,800,000/., and might take years to build. 11 was 
observed and admiited in the debates that the naval service offered 
few hopes to officers, that the navy was under-officered, and that 
half the lieutenants in one year applied for the more profitable com- 
mand of steam-packets. There is dilliculiy, though this is officially 
denied, in keeping up the number of officers. It is said that the 


death of Count Cavour has greatly increased the desire of the Im- | 


perial Government to keep their forces wp to the war standard. 
The Minister of the Interior continues to check the Orleanists in 
every direction. Several members, or supposed members of that 


arty, have presented themselves for election to the Councils General. 
They are all resisted by the prefects, and men like M. Casimir 
Périer, M. de Morny, M. Pasquier, &c., are refused permission to print 


Later, | 


The cost must be calculated by millions, and | 


. . as 
their circulars to the electors. A philosophical 

, ctors. : al pamphlet 
written by the Duc de Broglie, and lithographed, but when ° 
view to publication, has been seized, and the Duke intends to bring 
an action against the department. ’ 





Staly.—Several incidents have been published of the last illnes 
of Count Cavour. While lying delirious from the fever his mind 
was still considering the state of Naples; and he repeated frequeatls 
“No state of siege; I will have no state of siege; anybody m. 
govern with a state of siege.” He was repeatedly visited by the 
King, who at their last interview leant down and kissed the dyi “ 
servant who had so greatly raised his House. The act was the aaa 
touching as the King had no personal liking for the Count, whe 
English bearing sometimes offended royalty. Victor Emanuel offered 
to open the royal vault in the Superga for the Premier ; but the offe 
was declined, and the body will be interred at Chiesi amidst the 
tombs of his House. The public funeral was, however, conducted i 
the style reserved for royalty, the pall being borne by ministers al 
followed by the heads of every department of civil life, a large ome 
of troops, and the entire male population of Turin. The grief of Italy 
is terrible, and even the Armonia, his bitterest enemy in life, has a 
deavoured to do justice to his character. The only exceptions have 
been found among the Codini, or partisans of Austria, who jn 
Florence chose to show their exultation by a religious procession 
| The Florentines do not understand how to inflict a hearty thrashing 
without taking life, so they only hustled and spat at the performers, 
who fled mauled but uninjured to their homes. The Italians, how. 
ever, show no symptom of dismay, and a new Ministry has already 
been formed. It consists of 

Premier and Foreign Secretary . . 
a are a ae 
Pee ek & gre 
Agriculture. . 2... ww ee 
Public Works. . . 2... 
PO ee i ee a wwe il: 
Bemy. . 3 6 2 6 « + « « @ Belle Rovere. 
This Ministry is considered very strong, and the first speech of the 
}new Premier, who it must be remembered is an Italian, not a Pied. 
montese, has been enthusiastically received. It is thus summarized 
|for the telegraph. After having dwelt. on the immense loss sustained 
by Ltaly in the death of Count Cavour, Baron Ricasoli continued : “No 
jone has bent under this misfortune, nor have we lost our faith in the 
| destinies of Italy.” He then explained that the policy of the new Ca- 
binet will be a continuation of that of the one presided over by Count 
Cavour, who, he said, united boldness with prudence. ‘The Minister 
maintained that Italy had a right to constitute herself as a united 
nation, and said: “The basis of the new Ministry will be respect 
for the Constitution, respect for the laws, and maintenance of public 
order. The first care of the Government will be zealously to con- 
tinue the armament of the country, and at the same time to develop 
| the economical forces of Italy, and to establish the equilibrium of the 
revenue and expenditure.” He concluded by expressing his full 
contidence in the support of Parliament, and in the good sense and 
patriotism of the Italians. 

The appeal of the people of Rome to the Emperor of the French 
has been received, signed by 10,000 persons, including 50 nobles. 
The petition recounts the gains of Italy during the past two years, 
and contains a menace which will be more deeply felt at Rome than 
any amount of complaint about. secular oppression : 

‘Now, the moment is a solemn one, Sire, and we ought to say the 
whole truth. If the resistance of the Pontifical Court to satisfy 
these needs is any longer maintained, not only will there follow the 
total ruin of the moral and material interests of Rome, but even the 
existence of Catholicism in Italy will be compromised. The con- 
stantly inereasing aversion of the Italians for the policy of the Papal 
Court may oceasion a schism fatal to Europe, to Italy, and to the 
Chureh whose faith we profess and whose traditions we venerate. It 
|is then necessary, for the interest of the Catholie world, as well as 
for our national interest, that two powers, at this day incompatible 
under the authority of one and the same person, should be separate, 
and that, regard being had to all the guarantees that can protect the 
spiritual authority of the Pontiff, that authority should be left the 
Church, and Rome should be reunited to Italy, from which she ean- 
not and will not remain separated. Sire, our consciences command 
us to declare to vou and to Europe that such are the wishes of the 
city of Rome. We have a firm confidence tisat you will render com- 
plete the gratitude of Ltaly by permitting the wishes of Rome to be 
satisfied.” 
| The adoption of Protestantism by the people of Rome, en masse, 

would be the finest “ pronunciamiento” ever levelled by Italians 
against the Papacy. In another address by the same persons to Vie- 
itor Emanuel, the petitioners announce that Rome, by universal 
|suffrage, has elected him her King. 

| Naples at the latest advices had been holding the festival of ma- 
tioual independence, which went off but slowly. The country is still 
greatly disturbed by brigandage, and needs a stronger hand than the 
Government seems disposed to exert. It is not safe, for example, for 
icitizens of Naples to go this hot season to their villas. 





Baron Ricasoli, 
Minghetti. 
Gen. Menabrea, 
Quintino Sella. 
Peruzzi. 








| Germany.—The intelligence from Austria received duri 


jhas been seanty to a degree, and may in faet be summed up 1 
following almost unintelligible telegram of the 12th inst. from Pesth: 

“The discussion on the paragraphs of the address proposed by M. 
Deak, the presentation of which to the Emperor had been agreed to 
|in principle, was continued to-day iu the Chamber of Deputies. 
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“M. Deak and the members of ithe Right left the House on the re- 
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| stroyed the bridges between Alexandria and Harper’s Ferry. He 


section of their proposal to insert certain words in the address in| proposes to occupy the Manassas Gap, and thus cut off the Southern 


reference to the abdication of King Ferdinand. ; 

«Jt is currently reported that M. Deak intends to withdraw his 

roposed address.” 

The proposal to state grievances in the form of the address had, it 
will be remembered, been carried by 155 to 152, and the present 
rupture is therefore not on the form, but the terms of that document. 
M. Deak must have been defeated by the ultras, as 4's proposal was 
to demand the formal abdication of the Emperor Ferdinand, but 
recognize the existing sovereign as his natural suecessor. His op- 

nents if we mistake not, wish to recognize Ferdinand alone, until 
the abdication is formally complete. The address has done its work, 
and its presentation now could only lead to the prorogation of the 
Diet, which the Hungarians are anxious to avoid. 

The Prussian Parliament was prorogued on the 6ih instant, with a 
speech of little interest from the King, and will be dissolved before 
November. The candidates are already addressing the electors, and 
the great article of faith with the Liberals will be the reduction of 
military service from three years to two. The Prussians seem to be 
growing weary of the Landwehr which is not compatible with a busy 

ple. The King, it is said, intends to make a formal entry into 
‘énigsberg, the ancient capital, and there receive the oath of alle- 
iance according to ancient custom. The Cabinet, however, is a 
ttle puzzled how to avoid certain feudal forms which the nobility 
are desirous to maintain, and which would be regarded by the people 
as a sign of reaction. 

Reports are rife of a diplomatic rupture between Prussia and 
England, on account of the Macdonald affair, but the facts appear to 
be simply these. The Government of Prussia is irritated by what it 
considers an impertinent interference with domestic concerns, and 
has directed its Ambassador in London to decline any further corre- 
spondence on the subject. The quarrel has already been pushed 
beyond the limits warranted by the importance of the dispute. Prus- 
sian Officials are insolent to travellers, but not more so than to their 
own people, whose affair it really is to whip them into courtesy. 

It is remarked, in connexion with the Polish question, that fifty 
estates have been offered for sale in Posen in the past six months. 
They all belong to Poles, and have nearly all been purchased by 
Germans, whose industry and thrift enable them to eat out the care- 
less Poles. The land is passing rapidly from its old proprietors. 





Hem Sralany.—The New Zealand War is at an end, the Ngatiawa 
tribe having accepted the following terms: “1. The investigation 
of the title and survey of the land at Waitara to be continued and 
completed without interruption. 2. Every man to be permitted to 
state liis claims without interference, and my decision, or the decision 
of such persons as I shall appoint, to be conclusive. 3. All the land 
in possession of her Majesty’s forces belonging to those who have 
borne arms against her Majesty to be disposed of by me as I may 
think fit. 4. All guns belonging to the Government to be returned. 
5. All plunder taken from the settlers to be forthwith restored. 6. 
The Ngatiawa who have borne arms against the Government must 
submit to the Queen and to the authority of the law, and not resort 
to force for the redress of wrongs, real or imaginary. 7. As I did 
not use force for the acquisition of land, but for the vindication of 
the law and for the protection of her Majesty’s native subjects in 
the exercise of their just rights, I shall divide the land which I 
have stated my intention to dispose of among its former owners, but 
I shall reserve the sites of the blockhouses and redoubts, and a 
small piece of land round each, for the public use, and shall exercise 
the right of making roads through the Waitara district. On your 
submission to those terms you will come under the protection of the 
law, and enjoy your property, both land and goods, without molesta- 
tion.” ~Wirimu Kingi has retired from the Waitara country without 
accepting the terms ; but his power is broken, and the submission of 
the Taranika and Ngatimanui tribes is immediately expected. 





Gig. —The volunteering of the local Europeans for the line has 
been most satisfactory, the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 6th, having been 
transferred with few exceptions to the royal army. The 101st, 
104th, and 107th Regiments are therefore already formed. Orders 
have been issued to reduce the native army in Bengal to 72 regi- 
ments, in Madras to 52, and in Bombay to 30, each regiment to consist 
of 712 men of all ranks. The number is admitted to be absurd, and 
it is sanctioned rather than interfere with the private interests of 
the officers, but Government are anxious to frame a great scheme of 
retirement on very liberal rates, viz. 360/. a year for every captain, 
i addition to the pension of his rank. 


Gmrrirz—From the South we have no reliable intelligence, except 
through the letters of the special correspondent of the Times, who 

s seen reason to doubt the extent of the military resources at the 
disposal of the Confederate States. He writes from New Orleans, 
Where he found a system of impressment in existence, under which 
thirty-five British subjects had been knocked down, carried away, 
and made to serve in the Confederate army. On the energetic re- 
Monstrance of the consul, Mr. Mure, the men were released. Mr. 

ussell does not, however, state the grounds on which he distrusts 
the military power of the Confederacy, beyond the fact that the force 
attacking Fort Pickens has not shells enough for one day’s bom- 


force stationed at Harper’s Ferry from their base at Richmond. 
This gap, or pass, has been seized by the Southerners, who are 
throwing up entrenchments. It is calculated that General Scott has 
; now 90,000 men under his orders in Washington, Baltimore, Arling- 
|} ton Heights, Monroe, and Alexandria, but thev are half-disciplined, 
impatient of restraint, and insufficiently provided with food; they 
collect provisions by foraging for themselves, a practice which of 
course degenerates into plunder, 

The blockade has now been extended to all the Gulf Ports, and 
has been announced from New Orleans. The Southern Congress has 
replied to it by a law prohibiting the export of cotton by land, a law 
obviously intended to induce England to break the blockade. 
the last advices, also, an attack had been made upon the batteries 
erected by the Virginians at the mouth of Acquia Creek, the terminus 
of the Richmond and Potomae Railroad, which is to be occupied. 
The result was not known when the mails left. As Mr. Davis and 
his Cabinet are at Richmond, which will be made the capital of the 
Confederacy, the contest for Acquia Creek is likely to be severe. 

The mail service to the South, which is still carried by the agents 
of the general Government, has been suspended by order of the 
President, and the only means of intercourse will now be by ships 
and railway parcels. 

Some of the American papers are filled with attacks on England 
for recognizing the belligerent rights of the South. The Tribune, 
for example, asks how England would like such recognition were 
Scotland in rebellion, and every public letter received in England ad- 
verts to the bitterness of American feeling on the point. A writer in the 
New York Commercial Advertiser shows, however, that this feeling is 
not universal. He says: 

“The principle of treating the Secession States as belligerents re- 
lieves the United States from reclamations for lawless acts, under 
Secession auspices, upon British property. If Great Britain allows 
that Georgia is a beliigerent and at war with the United States, the 
latter cannot be held accountable for insults to British ships and 
mariners in the ports of that revolted State, or for robberies on the 
high seas by Secession cruisers. Against them England, if she be- 
lieves in their probable existence, will do well to despatch her 
cruisers, for the United States are no longer to be held liable for 
those who are recognized as at war with the United States.” 

The great embarrassment of the North, the treatment of escaped 
slaves, has been terminated by the decrec explained in the following 
letter from the Secretary at War: 

“ War Department, Washington, May 30. 

“Sir,—Your action in respect to the negroes who came within 
your lines from the service of the rebels is approved, The depart- 
ment is sensible of the embarrassments which must surround officers 
conducting military operations in a State by the laws of which slavery 
is sanctioned. The Government cannot recognize the rejection by 
any State of its Federal obligations, nor can it refuse the perform- 
ance of the Federal obligations resting upon itself. Among these 
Federal obligations, however, no one can be more important than 
that of suppressing and dispersing armed combinations formed for 
the purpose of overthrowing its whole constitutional authority. 
While, therefore, you will permit no interference, by the persons 
under your command, with the relations of persons held to service 
under the laws of any State, you will, on the other hand, so long as 
any State within which your military operations are conducted is 
under the control of such armed organizations, refrain from sur- 
rendering to alleged masters any persons who may come within your 
lines. You will employ such persons in the service to which they 
may be best adapted, keeping an account of the labour by them per- 
formed, of the value of it, and of the expense of their maintenance. 
The question of their final disposition will be reserved for future de- 
termination. “S. CAMERON, Secretary of War. 
“To Major-General Butler.” 





Samaira.—We understand that advices have been received 
by this packet by the Jamaica Cotton Company, enclosing the 
first pod of Sea Island cotton that has burst from a tree 
planted in November last. The anxiety of the people to plant, 
and especially the small settlers, appears to be very great, and they 
are buying up seed in all directions. The agent of the company states 
that he has employed about one hundred men to clear and burn off 
land in order to a new plantation; and that he will undertake to get 
one thousand acres planted without delay, and as to picking it, that 
there will be no want of hands to get in any quantity that money can 
be found to plant. He has been paying 1s. per square chain for cut- 
ting down the timber and bush and hoeing clean. The Jamaica 
papers speak with high approbation of the plan, and hope the com- 
pany W id proceed in the work with vigour, as one greatly required for 
the employment of hands not fit for sugar cultivation. 


Some improvement is (lesirable in the machinery for educating those 
children whose parents are able to pay for better tuition than 1s to be 
obtained in the national schools, and who are not able to reach the 
higher grammar schools, much less Harrow, Eton, or Rugby. To 
further this object a meeting was held on Saturday in St. James’s 
Hall, called especially to promote “ self-supporting public boarding 
schools for the lower middle classes in connexion with St. Nicholas 





dment. 
. From the North our intelligence is up to the Ist of June, and | 
& of some interest. Washington is considered safe, General Scott 
having extended his lines from Georgetown to Alexandria, aud de- 
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College, Shoreham.” ‘Those who attended the meeting gave it a 
wider scope, and enforced the desirability of ‘improving all the 
schools intended for the class referred to. The chief speakers were 
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the tried friends of sound education. Lord Brougham spoke from | 
the chair, enforcing his views with the experience of a long career 
in the cause. 

‘« There is still one class,” he said, “less wealthy than the upper and not as 
poor as the lower, including among its numbers small shopkeepers and artisans, 
and for this class little or nothing has yet been done. A very important begin 
ning has been wade at St. Nicholas College, in Sussex, by the Rev. Mr. Woodard, 
towards supplying this great defect, and it is for the purpose of aiding his endea- 
vours that we are now assembled. I hold it to be absolutely essential that the 
efforts of Mr. Woodard should receive assistance in order to promote this great 
object. In all its details the school is strictly self-supporting, and the payments 
are not, I believe, intended to be more than 13/. a year, the instruction being 
afforded by masters furnished by St. Nicholas College. All that is wanted is a 
suitable building to receive the boys. Mr. Woodard and those working with him 
have struggled on, making various. shifts, and they have at present under their 
care about 300 boys; but demands are made for the admission of 700 more than 
can be accommodated. This is the crisis of this great experiment; and it is 
very unwise to delay proceedings of this sort until it may be too late.” 

The Archbishop of York, Mr. Walter, Lord Lyttelton, Lord Redes- 
dale, Lord John Manners, the Bishop of Chichester, Mr. George 
Augustus Sala, the Rev. W. Cotton, Sir Page Wood, Mr. Beresford 
Hope, and Mr. Ackroyd all appeared on the same platform and all 
spoke with much force in support of the objects of the meeting. 
Mr. Sala took an exception to the term used in the resolutions— 
“lower middle classes.” He said, 

Though he by no means believed any intentional disparagement of the chil- 
dren of working men was intended, he thought the term ‘ lower middle class” 
injudiciously chosen. It reminded him of the worm on the jeaf looking down on 
the worm in the dust; and perhaps there might be a third worm, which had 
wriggled up to the top of the branch, and, looking down on the others, thought 
them the lower and middle class worms. (Laughter.) The system of education 
among the middle classes did not so much need reform as entire remodelling. 
Private schoolmasters were in many cases able and intelligent men, but society 
had no guarantee that they possessed these qualifications, and very frequently 
they did not do so. A man could take a olen just as he could a farm or a 
chandler’s shop, and consequently there was no fo which seemed to promise 
more advantages to society at large than the establishment of public self-support- 
ing boarding schools. It was most important that everything having the appear 
ance of charity should be avoided, for charity could take an offensive as well as a 
benevolent shape, and there was no reason why a poor man sending his boys to 
one of these establishments should not feel as independent as the peer who sent 
his sons to Eton or Harrow. 

The resolutions declared that cheap self-supporting schools for the 
lower middle classes were of great national importance, that the 
society termed St. Nicholas College deserved public support, and 
that the meeting pledged itself to help the society in erecting a 
school near the Baleombe station of the London aud Brighton railway. 

The usual yearly meeting of the charity children of London in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral took place on Thursday. An enthusiastic critic 
says that the ceremony could not possibly have afforded more satis- 
faction to those who witnessed it, that the children are now heard 
better, and seen better; that the spectacle was more imposing than 
on any previous occasion, and that the singing was more steady and 


effective. 


The Cotton Supply Association held its annual mecting at Man- 
chester on Tuesday. Now, if ever, the members must make an effort 
to release the country from dependence on America. Mr. Cheetham, 
who an after describing the immense advantages enjoyed by 
the slaveowners of the Southern States of North America, and the 
disadvantages of every other country, spoke of India. 

He said we were at present restricted to that great continent of India, which 
was now actually growing more cotton than any other portion of the globe. It 
was calculated that the annual produce of cotton in India was not less than six 
million bales. We also possessed the advantage of having that country under 
our own Government. There, also, we had abundance of free labour; there was 
no question of slavery to grapple with. And yet there were formidable obstacles 
as compared with the position of the Americans. In the cotton districts of India, 

The cultivation was in the 
hands of the ryot, a small farmer holding a few acres of ground, and so poor him- 
self as to depend on bankers for his capital. When his crop reached maturity 
the produce was taken by the money-lender, who, of course, had great control 
over the price, and it very little exceeded I$d. or 14d. per lb. The cotton was 
imperfectly cleaned, and underwent various adulterations for the advantage of the 
succession of dealers through whose hands it passed before reaching those of the 


ti. 
There was a large attendance, and Manchester, waking up from its 
delusions touching the once United States, seemed to be really ; 
clined to do something for itself on this vital question. > 
The Agricultural Benevolent Institution celebrated its second 
niversary on Wednesday. Mr. Disraeli was in the chair and from 
that station he reviewed the past and looked forward to the future of 
the farmer; showing his advantages, sympathizing with his sufferings 
and avowing the greatest confidence in his future. e 
Thirty millions of human beings, free and experienced in freedom : a communi 
which combined the vigour of liberty with the sobriety of tradition ; : matty 
the greatest amount of capital known in the history of man; and a petit 
position which connected them with the New as much as the Old World righ 
defy all political revolution and all commercial change. These might disturh’s t 
but would never eventually remove it from its pride of place. Well, this wots 
country which they had to feed. Whatever might be the resources or the s 
plies of commerce, the people of the United Kingdom would always main! love 
for their susten nce to the soil of the United Kingdom. Without attempting to 
curiously to calculate what might be the effect on that soil of our accumulated 
capital, increased skill, and inspiring science, he would still express his o ini 
that the British farmer and the British soil would be found equal to the 
occasion which awaited them. (Cheers.) If so, was it not, then, clear that in 
exact proportion as their transactions became more extensive and more com * 
cated so also would be the risk and hazard? And in exact proportion as a 
were elevated in the social scale so also would he increased the anguish of pove d 
when any of those sad vicissitudes occurred the possibility of which they were 
there that day to recognize and to provide against. These were the feelin 
which had led to the formation of that society. Hepaid a merited compliment 
to Mr. Alderman Mechi, who had first conceived the idea of the institution and 
called the attention of the late Duke of Richmond to it. This was really its first 
year; yet it had conferred twenty pensions varying from 402. to 20/. each, and 
had invested 40002. This was no inconsiderable beginning, but it was ouly by 
united efforts that they could accomplish their greater objects. 
The sum collected during the evening amounted to 1500/. 


The Oxford Commemoration has taken place this week. The sole 
thing that distinguishes the celebration this year, and gives it g 
place in history, is that no honorary degrees were conferred on the 
great day. The undergraduates were more than usually boisterous 
and it was with difficulty that quiet was restored for the transaction 
of routine business. 

It is gratifying to observe that the report of the President of the 
Queen’s College, Galway, shows a steady increase of students. There 
were in 1850-51 only 38 Roman Catholic youths attending the college; 
in 1859-60 there were 85. Since it was founded 1112 youths have 
attended lectures, and 1033 have matriculated ; of these 591, or more 
than one-half, were Roman Catholics. This is a pleasant fact when 
we remember that Galway is in Connaught. 


The last meeting at the Indian College at Addiscombe took place 
on the 7th, when Sir Charles Wood, having complimented the suc. 
cessful cadets, said it was with great pain that he addressed them for 
the last time. It has been thought desirable, he said, that the college 
should cease to exist; but referring to some of its students, whose 
names have become illustrious, he again said, “I am sorry that this 
college is to cease to exist, for in former times it was a perfect model 
of military education.” 

A large body of superior officers in the yeomanry regiments met on 
Tuesday, to resist certain proposed reductions of cost recommended 
by a Horse Guards Committee. Among those present were the Earl 
of Powis, the Earl of Warwick, Lord de Ros, Sir John Pakingtoa, 
and Sir W. W. Wynn. They objected that the reduction of the 
allowance for clothing and contingent to 30s. per man would impair 
efficiency and diminish numbers; and that the proposed regulations 
are too stringent. ‘They also objected to the sodactiit of the officers’ 


pay. 

The Lord Chancellor delivered judgment on the appeal from the 
decision of Vice-Chancellor Stuart in the case of the Emperor of Aus 
tria versus Kossuth and Day and Co. The Lord Chancellor and the 
Lords Justices sustain the judgment of the Court below. Two pas 
sages from the judgment of Lord Campbell will adequately describe 











English merchant at the place of export. It was worthy of remembrance that 
scarcely any article exported from India had ever been brought to a satisfactory 
state of production, ples under European superintendence. But in India we 
were also without roads to the seaboard, without water communications also, and 
railways were only now on the point of becoming available. Another difficulty 
was the understood principle of the Indian Government that no land should ever 
be sold in fee simple to Europeans, and then there was the jealousy of the civil 


service against enterprising Englishmen in the interior of India, who were to this 


day regarded as iuterlopers, though an altered tone was beginning to be manifest 
on the part of the Government. Under these circumstances it was not surprising 
that Indian cotton was the worst grown in the whole world and fetched the lowest 
rice, so that consumers were accustomed to smile at all proposals for relying on 
ndia as a main source of supply. The movers in this association believed, never- 
theless, that there was a prospect not only of increasing the Indian supply to this 
country, but also of elevating the quality to a level with that grown in America. 
The quantity received from India in the last six years was 2,974,000 bales, of 
which we bad ourselves consumed only 266,000 bales per annum on the average, 
the annual excess of 230,000 being taken away to various countries on the Conti- 
nent. India was capable of giving us a much larger quantity than 600,000 bales, 
which was the amount last year. Probably we could reckon on 1,200,000 bales 
a year from Bombay. This association had lately been enabled to hand over the 
development of the cultivation of a superior quality of cotton in India to the 
efforts of a joint-stock company, whose chairman was his friend Mr. John Platt, 
of Oldham. (Applause.) As soon as the season permitted, the company pro- 
to send out to India as its commissioner Mr. G. R. Haywood, who had 
itherto been the secretary of this association; and Sir Charles Wood had placed 
at that gentleman’s di | the services of Dr. Forbes, who would accompany 
him. (Applause.) Mr. Cheetham referred again to the danger of relying exclu- 
sively on America, and pointed to the fact that while the annual supply trom the 
whole world in the last ten years had averaged only 3,984,000 bales, the annual 
consumption of Great Britain, Europe, and America had been 3,960,000. - The 


nt price of cottén arose not so much from the actual crisis in America as 
rom the practical knowledge that a million bales 
failure of the harvest. 


had been lost to us by the 


the grounds of this decision : 

M. Kossuth, now an exile in this country, and having de facfo no authority in 
Hungary, while a Sovereign de facto, Francis Joseph, reigns there, the ally of 
Queen Victoria, a Sovereign to whom, while residing in England, M. Kossuth 
owes temporary allegiance, takes upon himself to affirm that this monetary ne 
will be received in every Hungarian State and public pay-office, that its whole 

nominal value is guaranteed by the State, and that he (Louis Kossuth) bas 
authority to sign it in the name of the Hungarian nation. Can it reasonably be 
doubted that this was meant to be a rival to the present currency in Hungary, 
| wherever it could be brought into competition with it, and that as the new cur 
rency gained credit the old would cease to be of any commercial value? Thus, 
| if the acts meditated by the defendants, and forbidden by this injunction, wet 
actually done, « pecuniary loss would be sustained by the plaintiff, and by all bs 
subjects, holders of the existing currency. It seems to me idle to say that 
| many tons of these notes would be kept in warehouses, without bulk being broken, 
till the wished-for revolution or restoration had become an accomplished fat; 
| and, the existing currency having vanished, room would be made for the mur 
| duction of the new currency without prejudice to sovereign or subject. 
' depreciation or destruction of the existing currency in Hungary I believe, Up® 
the evidence, to have been an object aimed at by MI. Kossuth and those assoc 
with him. . Lconceive that this Court’ has jurisdiction by injunction 
protect property from an act threatened, which, if completed, would give 4 
of action. I by no means say that in every such case an injunction may 
demanded as of right, but if the party applying is free from blame, a 
| promptly applies for relief, and shows that by the threatened wrong his prope" 
would be so injured that an action for damages would be no adequate r oe 
injunction will be granted. Although an action arising purely ex delicto fw # 
injury to property may not have been brought by a foreign sovereign against # 
English subject in an English court, on principle I cannot doubt that such sci 
would be maintainable. If the Bank of Austria were actually dat by to 
unlawful importation from England into Hungary of spurious notes intended ® 
discredit the notes of the Bank of Austria, I apprehend that the Bank of Ass 
might maintain an action in England against the wrong-doers, 
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The Lords Justices concurred. Upon a discussion taking place as 
to the costs of the appeal, Mr. R. Palmer, on behalf of the plaintiff, 
said he was willing to waive his riglit to costs if the defendants would 
deliver up the whole of the notes to the plaintiff to be destroyed. 

_ Bacon said there were twenty-three tons of paper which were 
valuable to his clients, the Days. He could not consent to the de- 
struction of so much property, as the engraving on the notes could 
be obliterated and then the pulp could be used again. Mr. R. Palmer 
ssid, under the circumstances he could not waive his right to the costs 
of the appeal, which their lordships ordered the defendants to pay. 
Mr. Bacon then asked for an extension of time within which the 
gotes were to be cancelled. The defendants might think fit to appeal 
the ease to the House of Lords. Lord Justice Knight Bruce said 
that in that case a special application might be made to preserve 

ines in statu guo until after the hearing of the appeal. Mr. Bacon 
then asked for six months’ delay. Lord Justice Knight Bruce: 
«You mean six days.” The Lord Chancellor directed the cancella- 
on to be delayed for one month, and then to be done according to 
the directions of the Vice-Chancellor in chambers. The stones used 
for engraving would also be cancelled in the same way. The case 
might be mentioned on minutes tothe Lords Justices on Monday 


week. 


The Court of Queen’s Bench decided on Monday a nice legal point 
arising out of the — of Mr. Charlesworth, on a charge of 
bribery at Wakefield. It may be remembered that Fernandez, an 
essential witness, would not give evidence at the assizes, that Mr. 
Justice Hill, instead of directing an acquittal on this failure of proof, 
discharged the jury and fined Fernandez 500/. for contempt. Mr. 
Charlesworth had pleaded “ Not Guilty,” and that plea remained, 
Another was entered, that he had already been put upon his trial, 
and could not be tried a second time. A rule was then obtained to 
set aside this plea, intended as it was to bar further proceedings. 
The case was learnedly argued, but the Court decided that the plea 
must be taken off the file, on the ground “ that a plea of this nature 
cannot be pleaded in a misdemeanour.” 

A very curious action has been tried in the Bail Court before Mr. 
Justice Hill. Mr. Harvey, a chemist, sued a Mr. Robert Clavering 
Savage for the recovery of a diamond ring, worth 1000/., the charge 
being that Savage had wrongfully converted the ring to his own use. 
Some years ago Mr. Savage persuaded one “ Minnie Holmes ” to 
become his mistress, but a few months ago they parted at Paris, 
because Savage somewhat too nearly justilied his name at the ex- 
pense of the woman. On coming to England she brought with her 
the ring in question, and pledged it for 10/., the pawnbroker, who 
refused to give more, alleging doubts as to the rightful property of 
Holmes in the ring. Subsequently she raised 2/. on the duplicate at 
the shop of Harvey, but when he proceeded to redeem the ring it 
was gone. The pawnbroker had communicated with Savage, to 
whom he supposed the ring belonged, and Savage had obtained it. 
Mr. Harvey then commenced this action. The evidence showed 
that both Holmes and Savage lived in a manner not ereditable to 
either. The question was, did Savage give her the ring, or did she 
take it; not steal it? The jury was satisfied that it was her pro- 
perty, and found for the plaintiif, damages 1000/. 


Another difficult and romantic marriage case is before an Irish 
Court—the Court of Chancery. A Mrs. Steuart Corry petitions the 
Court for dower out of the estate of her late husband, now in the 
possession of Lord Cremorne. In auswer to this Lord Cremorne 
declares that Mrs. Corry was not married to Mr. Corry; that she 
wasa “menial” in his family, and lived with him, but was not his 
wife. Next he asserts that she is debarred from any claim on the 
property, because, lest se should be his wife, she was made a party 
tothe deed of sale. Mrs. Corry rejoins that she was the daughter 
of Mr. Bretnall, a retired linen-merchant and farmer in Suifolk, 
that she entered the house of Mr. Corry as companion to his chil- 
dren, that he offered to marry her, and that they were married in 

nd in 1822, and subsequently in Scotland. Letters were put in 
showing that Mr. Corry always acknowledged her as his wife. There 
ate two questions involved: the first, whether Mary Bretnall was 
the wife of Thomas Charles Steuart Corry—if that is proved, Dr. 
Corry, of Belfast, the issue of the marriage, claims the estates now 
possessed by Lord Cremorne; next, there will be the question of 
the deed of conveyance. Mr. Whiteside is counsel for Mrs. Corry. 

Asecond marriage case, arising out of the confused state of the 

, came before the Consolidated Nisi Prius Court on Monday. It 
Was an action for the recovery of 80/. from Alexander Gibbons for 
the support of Anne Gibbons, his wife. He was the proprietor of 
extensive woollen mills at Tulla, King’s County. He was married 
tea young and pretty girl by a degraded priest; he induced her to 
g0 to America, promising to follow her, which he did not do. She 

n returned; when he repudiated her. The jury, by direction 
of the judge, found upon the issue as to the amount due, and awarded 

i, in addition to 16/. 13s. 4d. lodged in Court. 


At the Central Criminal Court on Wednesday, Durden and Hol- 
aft, the two persons charged with stealing a certain sum, the pro- 
perty of the Union Bank, were tried and acquitted. Durden said, 

plead guilty to having made use of money belonging to the bank, 
but I did not ‘intend to defraud them.” Subsequently he pleaded 

Not guilty,” and Holeroft did the same. That a gross fraud had been 
Committed was confessed by the counsel for Holeroft, but the jury 
Neturued a verdict of acquittal because they could not agree that 

oft was guilty of this particular charge, the judge having de- 
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cided that they must acquit both or find both guilty. There are 
no other charges pending. 

On Thursday, the trial of Holeroft on other charges was postponed, 
and Durden, tried alone upon a charge of stealing a specific sum 
from the Bank, was found guilty, and sentenced to penal servitude 
for fourteen years. 

A series of novel forgeries have been discovered at Manchester. 
Mr. Williamson, agent of the Royal Exchange Assurance Company, 
has been arrested on charges of forging documents averring that 
great losses had been sustained by fires on the premises of policy 
holders where no such fires had taken place; of increasing the 
amount claimed for dozd fide losses ; and of endorsing, with forged 
signatures, bills he had been ordered to draw in satisfaction of these 
fraudulent claims. The incident has created a great sensation, since 
Mr. Williamson was “held in much esteem,” and supposed to be 
wealthy. His father was agent for five-and-forty years, and the son 
has held the post for fifteen. He has been remanded. 

A very painful murder was committed on Monday night at Kings- 
wood, near Reigate. Mrs. Halliday, wife of the jarish clerk, took 
eare of the parsonage in the absence of the levees her husband 
sleeping at home. Some ruflians broke into the house and gagged 
the poor woman by cramming a stocking into her mouth, and tying a 
handkerchief over her head and face. She was found dead by her 
husband the next morning. 





Mr. Arnold, the Westminster magistrate, has sent Mr. King Har- 
man to prison for ten days, refusing to inflict a fine. Mr. Harman 
was concerned with other “ gentlemen” in a disgraceful riot, endin 
with an assault on the police, at Cremorne Gardens. Mr. Arnol 
said that the charge against the defendant, that of unlawfully resist- 
ing Potter in the execution of his duty, was, in his opinion, clearly 
made out. As the defendant was acting in concert with others, 
it must be taken as a principle that their resistance was the same as 
though he had resisted himsel!, and although there was no resistance 
personally in Potter’s case, in that of the other constable it was 
positively shown that defendant forced his way back while the others 
took hold of the officer. It was obvious that the defendant, accom- 
panied by a gang of companions, weut to the gardens with the express 
object of disturbing the public peace, and with a determination that if 
any attempt were made to restrain them, they would resist it by force 
and violence. A pecuniary fine upon the defendant would not im any 
way meet the case. Taking the whole of the circumstances into con- 
sideration, and bearing in mind the fact that the defendant had received 
four or five days’ imprisonment already, he should commit hin to the 
House of Correction for ten days. Defendant and his friends ex- 
pressed their determination to apply to the Secretary of State for 
his release. 

The Mansion House magistrates have inflicted a fine upon John 
Keith, a seaman, who, in order to obtain a renewal of a certificate as 
master, which he had forfeited by desertion, made a false declaration 
before a police magistrate to the effect that he had lost it at the wreck 
of a ship in the Black Sea. Unable to pay the fine, Keith was sent 
to prison for three months. 

he Surrey Music Hall, made more famous as the scene of Spur- 
geon’s outbursts of theological oratory than for its musical displays, 
was totally destroyed by fire on Tuesday afternoon. ‘The fire origi- 
nated in the negligence of workmen. It was subdued at five o’clock, 
but by that time the hall had beeu consumed. 


Dehates aud Proceedings in Parliament. 


Hovsr or Lorps. Monday, June 10. Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill committed 
Wills ot Personalty by British Subjects bill committed——Customs and Inland 


Revenue Bill comm tted. 
Tuesday, June 11. Government of the Navy Bill read a third time and passed— 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill read a third time and passed—Ragged Schools ; 


Lord Shaftesbury’s Motion. ; 
Wednesday, June 12. Royal assent to the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill 


Thursday, June 13. Admiral Elliot's case; Lord Hardwicke’s complaint—Chief 
Justice Monahan and Lord Leitrim; Conversation on—lankruptcy and Insolvency 
Bill reported—Wills of Personalty by British Subjects Bill read a third time and 
passed. 

House or Commons. Monday, June 10.—Appropriation of Seats (Sudbury and St, 
Alban's) Bill in Committee—Industrial Schools Bill in Committee—Irremovable 
Poor Bill read a second time. 

Tuesday, June 11. Syria; Lord John Russell’s Statement—Army Colonels; Ge- 
neral Lindsay's Motion—Case of Mr. Barber; Dr. Brady's Motion—** Count out.” 

Wednesday, June 12. Affirmations Bill lost—Locomotive Bill committed—Indus- 
trial Schools (Scotland) Bill read a second time. 

Thursday, June 13. Syria; Sir J. Fergusson’s Question—East India Loan Bill 
committed —East India Council Bill read a second time —East India Courts of Judi- 
cature Bill read a second time. East India Civil Service Bill read a second time— 


Excise and Stamps Bill read a third time and passed. 
Friday, June 14.—Royal Atlantic Steam Navigation Company's Contract; Mr. 


Gregory's Motion. 
Tue Vacant Seats. 

The House of Commons, on Monday, resumed the consideration of 
the Appropriation of Seats (Sudbury and St. Albans) Bill, on the mo- 
tion for gomg into committee. 

Earl Jermyn moved as an amendment that the House would 
upon that day six months, resolve itself into the said committee. Lord 
Jermyn urged that Sudbury and St. Albans had been too severely 

punished for the sins of the many. The corruption for which Sudbu 
1ad been disfranchised was by no means as extensive as that whic 
had been committed by other boroughs still in the enjoyment of the 
franchise ; and, as he viewed the question, Sudbury and St. Albans 
had been made the scapegoats for the electoral sins of those boroughs. 

Major Parker seconded the amendment. 

Sir Georce Lewis characterized the speech of Lord Jermyn as an 
attempt to resuscitate the defunct borough of Sudbury, and observed 
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that, if Sudbury were to have its lost franchise restored, he did not 
see why Grampound should not put ina claim, and Yorkshire be asked 
to surrender the two members which it had received from the dis- 
franchisement of that borough. Sudbury had been notorious for long 
and systematic corruption, and both sides of the House had concurred 
in regarding its distranchisement as a final act. Mr. Disraeli had so 
treated it in his Assignment of Seats Bill in 1853, and again when the 

ight hon. gentleman introduced his more general measure in 1859. 

r. ScuLLY protested against the question of Reform being shelved 
tomake way for such a miserable measure of Reform as the bill now 
before the House. He invited her Majesty’s Ministers to come for- 

and candidly admit that, as they were unable to redeem the 
promise by which they obtained power, they were willing to resign 
that power into other lend. 

Mr. Stirxiné expressed his intention to oppose the motion because 
he considered that the bill did tardy justice on the offenders of Sud- 
bury and St. Albans. At the same time he thought that those boroughs 
had reason to complain that guiltier parties than themselves had not 
been included in the measure. Why, for example, were Gloucester, 
Wakefield, and Berwick omitted? For his own part, he thought the 
most equitable course to adopt would be to create two new consti- 
tuencies in England, and one in Ireland and one in Scotland. Colonel 

NNE put in a claim on behalf of Lreland, and contended that the 
county of Cork ought to have another seat in preference to South 
hire or Chelsea. Sir Henry WitLovensy apprehended that 
the House was about to enter upon a controversy with reference to 
the respective claims of various constituencies, which was full of 
danger. He thought it would have been better had the question of 
Sudbury and St. Albans not been raised at all, and the Government 
simply contented themselves with proposing to assign the vacant 
seats to certain communities of vast importance which deserved to be 
represented in Parliament. 
na division, the amendment was negatived by 338 to 44, and the 
House went into committee. 

On clause 1, Mr. CoLiins moved to postpone the clause until after the deci- 
sion of the House had been taken on the clause to enfranchise Chelsea and 
Kensington, with the view, in the event of that clause being negatived, to pro- 
pose a division of the West Riding of Yorkshire into two portions, each returning 
two members. Sir GeorGe Lewis opposed the motion, coutending that the 
effect would be to give three of the four seats disposable to counties and only one 
to boroughs. Lord Joun Manners said the question really at issue was 
whether they would perpetuate the anomalous system first created under the 
Reform Bill, and called the “unicorn system.” He would support the motion 
of Mr, Collins, 

Motion negatived by 118 to 81. 

Colonel Dunne moved the omission of South Lancashire and the insertion of 
the county of Cork. Negatived by 228 to 67. 

An amendment, giving Salford two members instead of one, was withdrawn, 
Sir Georce Lewis pleading that Salford was really a part of Manchester. 

Clauses 1 and 2 were thus agreed to, and then arose a sharp debate on clause 3. 

Mr. KnicgutLey moved the omission from the clause of the words 
“Chelsea and Kensingion.”” Whereupon, Sir George Lewis said 
this was hardly a fair way of putting the question at issue, because 
instead of presenting a counter-proposal, the amendment simply asked 
the committee to say whether they preferred any proposal whatever 
to-that of the Government. The increase of the population of the 
metropolis entitles it to another member. That increase since 1551 is 
440,000, while the entire population of Liverpool was only 269,000, of 
Manchester 243,000, of Birmingham 112,000. [Mr. Disraeli de- 
murred.| Sir George went on to speak of the population of conti- 
nental capitals amid some cries of impatience. 

Mr. Disrae tt corrected the figures of Sir George, showing that 
the population of Liverpool is 443,000, of Birmingham nearly 300,000, 
of Manchester 350,000. [Here Sir GeorGe Lewis said he found there 
were two returns—he had copied the return of the superintendent regis- 
trars, instead of the Parliamentary return.] Mr. Disraeli insisted that 
he had demolished the ground on which the Government rested their 
proposal to give Chelsea and Kensington a member, and that Govern- 
ment had given no reason for the adoption of the clause. Mr. Locke 
referred to a proposed amendment in favour of the University of 
London; whereupon Sir James Granam said he would not run the 
London University against Chelsea and Kensington. He defended 
the Government proposal, and said he only intended to move his 
amendinent if Mr. Knightley’s motion were carried. Mr. WatroLe 
followed in the path marked out by Mr. Disraeli, and would not sup- 

ort the clause because Government had made out no case. Sir GeorGe 

WIs rejoined that Mr. Disraeli’s correction of his figures did not 
invalidate his argument, because, taking the population of Liverpool 
at 443,000, that was equalled merely by the izcrease in the population 
of London. 

On a division, the amendment was carried by 275 to 172. This 
drew a great burst of cheering from the Opposition. 

On the motion of Sir Georcx Lewis, further progress was post- 
poned until Monday. 

Tne Inpra Bits. 

Sir Cuartes Woop carried his four India bills forward a stage on 

ursday night. The Loan Bill passed through committee, the 
Council Bill, the High Courts of Judicature Bill, and the Civil Service 
Bill were read a second time, without any opposition more material 
than a debate. 

On the second reading of the Conncil Bill, Mr. Vansrrrant said it was the 
pivot — which the future good government of India turned. He disapproved 
of the bill; could not understand why Indian revenues should be saddled with 
the expense of three separate councils; described the local councils as itinerant 
vestries; objected to the bill as crude; aud advised that all the bills should be 
withdrawn. Mr. W. E. Forster wished to know how far the deliberations of the 
Calcutta Councils would be public. He desired they should be. Approving of the 
introduction of non-official Europeans and natives, he said the benefits of their 
introduction would be diminished if the sittings were not public. Mr. Layarp 
approved of the bill, but did not think it went far enough. At least one-half of 
the Councils should be composed of natives. Colonel Sykes, Mr. Buxton, Sir 
E. CoLe Brooke approved of the bill. Mr. Kinnairp doubted the expediency 
of making the presence of natives compulsory. Mr. Ayrron did not approve of 
the bill. He thought local councils of great importance, but he desired to see the 
Governor-General without a council, aad with power to take all necessary mea- 
sures. It will be impracticable to share the government with the natives, and 
dangerous to familfarize the people with the idea tliat there is only a single go- 





vernment in the country. Mr. H. Seymour spoke in support of the bill, and ¢: 
CHARLEs Woop expressed his gratification at the manner in which it had Se 
received. been 

On the second reading of the Civil Service Bill, Mr. Vansrrrarr cont 
that the bill was calculated to do away with the existing competitive cama 
to introduce a system of nepotism and jobbery. If the civil service was rh 
encroached on, as they had not only done their duty, but subscribed a large . bg 
centage of their salaries to certain —— funds, they were entitled to on 
sation, but no provision was made for that in the bill. The bill would be “ 
po with the natives as it would be among the civil service, as it was “a. 
ated to send out a class of inferior men, a matter which was already a subject of 
complaint among the natives. wed 

Mr. Lippe xu observed that the only valuable feature in the bill was that it 
would open up posts of honour and emolument to the energy and ambition of the 
natives. Mr, Layarp suggested that seven years’ residence in India and 
knowledge of the language of the country ought to be made the necessary ( ule 
fications for civil appointments. . 

Lord Sraxvey said he thought the principle of the bill sound, but that jt 
details would require careful supervision. He entirely approved of the principle 
of the measure, but the more he considered it the more he was satisfied 
there were two securities which ought to be introduced into the bill itself ang 
not be left to the discretion of the Government of India. Of those securities 
the more important was the limitation of irregular admissions into the civil gor. 
vice to men who had resided seven years in the country. With regard to the test 
of a knowledge of the language, that might not be important so far as the cove. 
nanted service was concerned ; but he thought that if a proviso were introduced 
to the effect that the same knowledge of the language should be required of those 
who were admitted under the provisions of this act as was now required from 
the other services, no practical inconvenience could arise. 

Sir J. E-ritxsroxt said the bill in its present state was inexplicable, He 
understood an influential portion of the Indian Council were totally opposed tp 
it. Mr. Hen_ey recommended that Sir Charles Wood should agree to insert ig 
the bill such regulations as he himself, with his sense of fairness, might deem 
reasonable for the protection of the civil service; but, in order to do that, it was 
necessary that the bill should be read a second time first. Mr. Crawrorp ap 
proved of the bill, and of the restrictions suggested by Lord Stanley being intro. 
duced into it, 

Sir Cuartes Woop, in replying to various objections taken by different 
speakers, said there was no ground for apprehension on behalf of the civil ser. 
vants of India. So far from the bill having the effect of injuring their interests, 
he believed it would improve their positions. He had no objection to insert g 
clause containing a limitation of a seven years’ residence. 


Tae Navy. 

On the motion for the third reading of the Government of the Nary 
Bill, the Earl of Carnarvon drew attention to the relative strength of 
the iron-cased navies of France and England, contending that a recent 
statement of Sir John Pakington rather understated the advantages 
possessed by the former, and pointing out that the French Gover. 
ment had given orders for the building of a number of steel-cased 
boats adapted for the transit and disembarkation of troops. 

This drew from the Duke of Somerset an extremely interesting 
speech on the Navy from the Admiralty point of view. After censur- 
ing the course taken by Admiral Elliott. in going to France and col- 
lecting information, by the courtesy of the French Government, and 
then publishing the results through Sir John Pakington, he stated the 
steps the Government have adopted to increase our iron-cased fleet, 
oa thus proceeded : 

“ Every day brings out new points and new difficulties. When I came into 
office two things came upon us at once—novelty in shipbuilding and novelty ia 
the construction of our guns. I came into office in 1859. The late Government 
had ordered the Warrior to be built, but had calculated that it would carry the 
old style of armour. It was not calculated for the new style of rifted guns, bat 
for the old style of armour. When I came into office | naturally called the 
attention of the Board to these subjects. With regard to iron ships, | saw 
various persons, naval men having a k:owledge of engagements at sea and men 
of great experience in ship-building, with the view of acquiring all the knowledge 
that could be hadon the subject. They said their opinion was that we should 
build ships of thin iron, so as if it were impossible to keep out shot to keep out 
shell, [said before doing so I should like to have some experiments tried. We 
had some experiments at Portsmouth, and one of the first was upon an iron tat- 
get of less than an inch thick. The result was that round shot, in striking the 
iron, broke into pieces, but passed on into the vessel, and 700 pieces of iron were 
picked up inside the ship. That showed that round shot produced as bad a 
effect as any shell. It seemed, therefore, that merely to case with thin itu 
would be to expose men-of-war to as great destruction as possible, while they 
were loading the ship with unnecessary weight. We had no end of suggestions 
and recommendations. Some people recommended India-rubber, others a thick 
matting of hemp, others chain armour. ‘The answer | sent to these gentlemen 
was that, if they would send their experiments to Portsmouth, we would ty 
them. I myself saw chain armour tried, and the very first shot destroyed it 
India-rubber and hemp were equally ineffective. Last year it was said we 
should slope the sides of vessels, and shot striking at an angle would glide 
off ; but when we came to try Sir Willian Armstrong's bolts, the slope 
made no difference at all. That was the last answer I received from 
Sir William Armstrong. Then it was said that the iron should be four 
and a half inches thick. I was rather doubtful whether that would be suf- 
ficient. 1 ordered the vessel to be laid down at Chatham to have such fotation 
that she might carry at least six inches of iron. I thought six inches tolerably 
safe. 1 now find that Sir William Armstrong’s guns have fired through eight 
inch iron with the greatest facility. In building these iron vessels it is a greaé 
problem where we are to stop. ‘Thin iron won't do; thick iron is very little 
better. It is, therefore, very difficult to say how we are to make our vessels saft- 
One fact is clear, and to that we have chiefly addressed ourselves—namely, if ¥¢ 
cannot make ourselves so secure as we could wish, at least we should arm them 
with as good weapons of offence as possible, and by ordering that our slips sh a 
be armed with Armstrong guns, we felt that we were taking a course which would 
prodace the greatest effvet, while, at least, it would be a sate mode of proceeding, 
With regard to these different experiments, the noble lord says the Admiralty 
have always been changing their policy. Why, my lords, the reason is obvious. 
Lhe world is changing; alterations are going on everywhere. So far from the 
Admiralty vacillating, from the time we came into office we have gone on the 
course which I believe your lordships will say was the right and proper course 
for us to adopt under the circumstances. My noble friend the other day said #9 
were going on building three-deckers and laying down ships of war; but wiat 
the fact? The last three-decker ordered to be built was in January, 1509. It 
is quite true that two three-deckers were launched in the course of 1809, but 
these three-deckers had been nearly finished for a long time; their engwes ® ; 
everything had been ordered; it was, therefore, thought better tat they oe 
be launched, and thus make room for other work to be gone on with. Well, 
then, it was said why do you go on with two-deckers? Now, we have nes 
been going on with two-deckers. The last two-decker ordered was 
the late Government in 1859. The present Board have ordered 20 
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Bot it is said the Admiralty is going on ordering new large wooden ships. 
Nothing of the kind. It is quite trae we have ordered small vessels, corvettes, 
and some frigates and gun vessels; but if you mean to keep up the mari- 
r of this country we have not yet arrived at that forward state m which 
we can leave off building. We have been building what we thought would be 
useful, and we have ordered them all to be armed with the new guns, and, 
instead of earrying the large number of guns they formerly used to do, our vessels 
will carry few guns, but guns of great power. The noble earl referred to our 
boats, which he said were rotting in harbour, but if these were armed with 

5 hundred- pounder they would be most formidable vessels, and would serve most | 
materially to defend our coasts in case of hostile aggression ; while being them- | 
selves small they would present a very slight object of attack for the enemy. 
With regard to what we ought to do in the way of preparation, there are two or 
three courses that might be adopted. If there was any immediate necessity for 
alarm, we could readily cut down some of the three-deckers and case them in iron, 
[have had calculations made, and I find if you were to cut down, say the Royal 
Albert, and case the vessel in iron, it might bear four and a half-inch iron; but 
jt would not then be a very effective ship—the ports would be too near the water, 
and it would not be so good a sea-going ship as I should wish the Admiralty to 
build, unless there was any pressure; for next year we ought to build a far better 
ship. Another course might to some extent be adopted. We have frames cut 








out for certain line-of-battle ships. We can easily add to the length of vessels 


and make effective wooden ships, which we can use hereafter as wooden frigates | 


or as iron-cased ships. Another course would be to order frames of iron ships to 

red with a view to case them with thick iron. Then comes the question 
of what iron they ought to be constructed, and the best mode of fastening the 
iron plates. Every day new questions arise. I am unwilling to advance too 
fast, because I feel that we can advance much more efficiently by waiting a little 
longer. 
eig! t-inch plates. er L ‘ 
six-inch plates. I have great doubt whether the mode of fastening the plates is 
gatisfactory. On that account, therefore, I thought a trial should be made before 
we laid down the scale; and that done, we felt we might rely on the power we 
have in building iron vessels if the country once takes it in hand. We know 
what the private yards in this country can do. We should soon produce a fleet 
of iron ships far greater than all the other Powers of Europe besides. 
true, as the noble earl has stated, that France is not the only country which 
js building wooden ships to be covered with iron, There are some being built 
for Russia. 
jn course of execution for Russia and also for Spain. One wooden ship covered 
with iron has likewise been built for Sardinia. The French ships are for the 
most part wooden ships covered with iron. I believe the best ships will be 
found to be those which are built of, as well as covered with, iron. Ours 
are iron ships with two coverings—one of teak twenty-six inches thick and 
one of iron four and a half inches thick. That is how the Warrior is built, 
and I have no doubt it will offer great resistance to shot and shell ” 


He also answered some complaints preferred by Lord Carnarvon of | 
bungling in the building of new dock and harbour accommodation at | 


| as a means of securing the truth. 
} 


ta. 
Barl Grey said he had heard the statement with great satisfaction. 
Far from blaming the Admiralty for being too fast, he thought they 
were too slow. He believed the course now pursued to be the proper 


one—not to hurry on too rapidly with new inventions, until they have | 
been fairly tried, but, on the other hand, when there are new inven- | 


tions which hold out every prospect of being successful, not to con- 
tinue spending large sums of money in building vessels which in all 
probability will be useless ; to make arrangements for the rapid crea- 
tion, in case of necessity, of a large force of that description of vessels 
which will be most wanted and most serviceable, but not, under the 
influence of panic, to proceed too fast in the construction of ships 
which will not be likely to answer. 

The bill was read a third time and passed. 

On Thursday, the Earl of Harpwicke defended the conduct of Ad- 
niral Elliott, denying that he had, as the Duke of Somerset insinuated, 

as a “spy,” and remarking that nothing could be more natural 
than that he should communicate his information to his old friend Sir 
John Pakington. 

The Duke of Newcast iz, in the absence of his colleague on public 
duty, said that the Duke of Somerset did not use the word spy. He | 
had only challenged the discretion of Admiral Elliott. Admiral | 
Elliott’s conduct had been looked upon in, France as anything but 

iendly ; where, however, no offence would have been taken had he 
reported what he saw officially to his government. 





BANKRUPTCY. 
The House of Lords, on Monday, took up the Bankruptcy and In- 
solvency Bill in committee. 
The discussion was very partial, and gave no account of the changes 
made in the measure. 
CuELMsrorD moved the insertion of a clause limiting the 
ration of the new law to debts contracted and liabilities incurred 
ter the date of the passing of the Act. It would be unjust, he 
thought, to attach consequences never contemplated to existing lia- 
ties by means of retrospective legislation. 
Lorp CuanceLor denied that the bill was retrospective, and 
the introduction of the clause, which had already, after con- 
siderable discussion in the Select Committee, been rejected by a large 
inajority. The bill merely provided that if a debtor chose to go 
abroad and live Juxuriously upon the property of his creditors he 
might be declared a bankrupt. He regretted the course taken by the | 
Vommittee in reference to the Chief Judge, and hoped that the clause | 
M reference to that functionary would be restored. 
he Earl of Dexsy explained the cireumstances under which the | 
se relating to the Chief Judge was rejected, and supported the | 
amendment of Lord Chelmsford. In spite of the Lord Chancellor’s 
— that the bill was not retrospective, he thought it was so, and 
at it would be injurious to the interests of non-traders. 
Lord Cxasworra opposed the clause, as it was unnecessary. The 
bill was not retrospective, but provided a cheaper mode of enforcing 
existing rights. 
. Lord Brovenam said the bill, as it stood, was not only retrospec- 
tive, but penally retrospective, for it imposed the punishment of iw- | 
Prisonment upon the debtor for liabilities contracted prior to the 
bassimg of the Act. 
division took place upon the clause, when the numbers were— 
t the clause, 98; against it, 61. So the clause was added to the 


} 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Lord Cranworrn moved the rejection of a clause inserted by the | 


It is only a few days since the last of these experiments took place with | 


I am very anxious to do all in my power, and I have ordered | 


I do not know where the contracts were taken, buc¢ contracts are | 


Select Committee, the object of which was to prevent the sale of re- 
versionary interests. 

Lord Derby having supported the clause, it was retained. 

The other clauses were then agreed to, and the bill passed through 
Committee. 

Oatu Leetstation, 

At the Wednesday sitting Mr. Dittwyn resumed the adjourned de- 
bate on the second reading of the Affirmation Bill, the object of which 
is to relieve those who object generally to taking an oath in courts of 
justice from doing so, and to enable them to make an affirmation. He 
contended that the bill would afford relief to a large class of her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects who were at present subjected to serious disabilities 
on account of holding sincere convictions upon theoretical and specu- 
lative opinions. 

Lord Rosert MontaGue opposed the bill on the ground that an 
oath is a solemn act, and not an empty ceremony. 

Mr. Baines supported the bill. 

Sir Georce Lewis said he was compelled to vote against the second 
reading of this bill. The general law of the country laid it down that 
no witness could be examined in a court of justice without a declara- 
tion of facts in which there was a direct appeal to a Supreme Being. 
But there being classes of religionists who objected, on religious 


| grounds, to taking an oath, the law came to their assistance, and, in 
! 
| 


certain cases, relieved them from the obligation, and allowed a decla- 
ration to be received in lieu of an oath. In the case of Pagans, the 
law provided that they might be sworn according to the form binding 
on their conscience. "This bill was intended to meet cases of a defect 
of religious belief, where the parties had no conscientious objection to 
take an oath, the objection being made, not by them, but to them, 
and the enactment might be taken advantage of by any person who 
had no religious objection to take an oath, but preferred making an 


; affirmation, as less binding than an oath. 
t is 


Mr. Roenvuck did not regard the administration of an oath asa 


; 
{ guarantee of the truth of the witness, and therefore supported the 


measure. Mr, Watrer opposed the bill, on the ground that it would 
destroy that principle of conduct which was the main distinction 
between man and beast. Mr. Denman argued that the measure would 
be the means of bringing to the surface m courts of law a great deal 
of truth which would otherwise be unobtainable. Mr. Montacug 
Smirn opposed, and Mr. J. B. Suir supported, the bill. 

Sir Wititam Hearucore believed that, if this bill passed, it would 
not be possible to stop short of the entire abolition of oaths. The House, 
he said, must make up its mind whether it would adhere to the system 
of depending upon an appeal to the religious conviction of a witness 
Mr. Locke and Mr, Mr.ior sup- 
ported the bill, which was opposed by Mr. M‘Manoy. 

The Soticiror-GenekaL said he should give his decided opposition 
to the bitl, which departed essentially, as he showed, from the prin- 
ciple recognized in other measures of relief in cases of conscientious 
scruples. Such a fundamental change in the manner of taking evi- 
dence must extend beyond courts of justice, 

Sir Joun Sue iey supported the second reading of the bill, and 
afier a reply by Sir Joun Tretawny, the amendment was carried, 
upon a division, by 136 to 66; so the bill is lost. 

Shortly afterwards, the House took up the Criminal Proceedings 
Oath Relief Bill, the object of which is to assimilate the law in cri- 
minal cases, with regard to making affirmations imstead of taking 
vaths, the parties professing a religious belief. It was opposed in 
going into committee by Mr. M‘Manon, who moved its rejection. 
The discussion which ensued was interrupted at a quarter to six. 


Syria, 

Lord Joun Russet said, on Tuesday, he had stated a few day ago 
that he hoped to be able before the end of the present week to inform 
the House of what had been done with respect to the negotiations 

ing on at Constantinople for the future settlement of Syria. He 
iad now to state that, although the details were not completed, there 
had been a meeting of the representatives of the great Powers at Con- 
stantinople, and they had agreed on the main question, namely, that 
there should be a Christian ruler of Syria in subordination to the 
Sultan. 

Sir James Ferecusson asked the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
whether it was true that a decision had been arrived at by the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers assembled at Constantinople, that the 
Lebanon should be placed under the government of one man, and he 
one of the Maronite sect; and, secondly, that he was not to be under 
the orders of the Governor-General of Syria, but to communicate direct 
with Constantinople; and whether that decision had been arrived at 
with the concurrence of the representative of her Majesty ? 

Lord Joun Russet said the arrangement agreed to was that there 
should be a Christian governor of the Lebanon, but it was not specified 
in the agreement whether he should be a native of the Lebanon or not. 
The commission in Syria had agreed, with the assent of all the comw- 
missioners, except the French commissioner, that he should not be a 
native; but when the question came to be considered at Constanti- 
nople, the representatives of the foreign Powers, acting on instructions 
from their Governments, agreed, on the proposition of the Prussian 
minister at Constantinople, that a Christian governor of the Lebanon 
should be appointed, but without any specification as to whether he 
should be a native of the Mountain or not, and in that decision her 
Majesty’s ambassador concurred. With regard to the other arrange- 
ments, he believed the governor would be subject to the Pasha of 
Sidon; but he could not answer positively as to that or other points, 
because her Majesty's ambassador informed him that the various 


| details were to be embodied 1u @ protocol, and he had not yet received 


a copy of that protocol. ° 


Raccep Scnoots. 

The Earl of SHarrespury moved for a return of all the witnesses 
who either orally or by document gave evidence in respect of Ragged 
Schools in the metropolis to the Central and Assistant Commissioners, 
and the names also of the schools therein visited by any of them; the 
same also of the towns of Manchester and Liverpool. He prefaced 
his motion by observing that, as the Commissioners had brought very 
heavy charges against the Ragged School system, it was necessary to 
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have names of the witnesses from whose allegations such conclusions 
had been drawn. Alluding to a speech of the Duke of Newcastle on 
a former occasion, he accused him of having read garbled extracts from 
the report. If, he said, the returns were refused, it would give the 
Commission an appearance of having been a secret one. 

The Duke of Rewcastis exonerated himself from the charge of 
having garbled the extracts he had read from the report of the Com- 
missioners on a former occasion, and stated the circumstances under 
which the debate in which the speech referred to by Lord Shaftesbury 
arose. He vindicated the report of the Commissioners from the 
attacks of Lord Shaftesbury, whose inferences of hostility on the part 
of the Commission were by no means justified by the report. With 
respect to the returns moved for, he would endeavour to get as much 
of the required information as he could, which he would place before 
Lord Shaftesbury, who, if he then thought fit, might move that it be 
laid on the table of the House. 

Lord OverstoneE thought the noble duke had thoroughly excul pated 
the Commission, and refuted, in a wholly satisfactory and honourable 
manner, the imputations which had been cast. upon it. 

After a few words in reply from Lord Suarresnury, the Lorp 
CnaNncELLor advised him to withdraw his motion, which was informal. 
Lord Suarrespury eventually left the matter in the hands of the 
Duke of Newcastle. 

Cuer Justice Monauan.—Lord Lerrrim™ brought some serious 
charges of political partisanship, when on the bench, against Chief 
Justice Monahan. The Lorp Cuancexor desired him to give them 


spect from any irregular body which, in a moment of excit 
might feel tempted to assail a place which seemed incapal a 
a = 10. ;, b 4 incapable of de. 
art of the reinforcements are to be sent in the G 
This ship has been taken up for the conveyance of 2500 — Heeler. 
cers, and 122 horses for Quebec. These will include the ‘4th field 
battery of the Royal Artillery, consisting of 7 officers, 220 men os 
women, 25 children, and 110 horses; the 30th Regiment of Foot e 
sisting of 39 officers, 868 men, 80 women, 120 children, and 6 he 
the 4th battalion of the 60th Rifles, consisting of 39 officers, 868 i 
80 women, 120 children, and 6 horses. In addition to whom there a 
to be also 4 officers, 102 men, 9 women, and 19 children belonging t, 
the 16th, 17th, and 100th Foot, and the Canadian Rifles. The ith 
| Foot will be transported to Quebec in the Golden Fleece. , 


The Globe of Wednesday stated that Admiral Sir F. Grey, K.C.B 
and Commodore J. R. Drummond, C.B., would fill the seats vacant 
at the Admiralty Board by the death of Sir R. 8. Dundas and the re 
tirement, from il health, of Admiral Pelham. 3 








| Mr. Sotheron Estcourt has produced his compromise on the 
!chureh-rate question, and it has been published, prefaced by an eX. 
| planatory letter to Sir John Trelawny. It proposes to transfer the 
enforcement of church rates to the same tribunal as the poor rate: 
limits the rate to one penny in the pound “upon all property, in 
| respect of which the occupier has been assessed to a church rate 








a specific shape. When he had done so, Lord Curtmsrorp asked | within the last five years,” the owner ultimately paying the rate; it 
him to withdraw the motion. There were hardly any grounds for the | defines the objects on which the rate is to be expended ; the vestry is 
serious step Lord Leitrim proposed to take. Lord Lerrrim consented | to consist solely of owners, who have been rated as above-mentioned 

” ’ 








to withdraw the motion, but refused to withdraw the charges. To | and of occupiers who have paid the rate. 


this many Peers were opposed, and a smart. conversation on the sub- 


ject took place on Thursday ; but in the end it seemed to be held that 


the withdrawal of the motion was substantially a withdrawal of the 
charges. 

Sunpay OpsERvANcE.—Mr. Lowe stated, in reply to a question from Mr. 
Cogan, that the Department of Science and Art were in favour of opening 
the Botanic Gardens, near Dublin on Sundays, in the same manner as Kew and 
Hampton Court were thrown open, but that they could not coerce the seciety to 
act on the recommendation unless by withdrawing the estimate. That estimate 


would be before the House in a few days, when it would have an opportunity of 


expressing its approval or dissent on the view taken by the Department of Science 
and Art. y 
REINFORCEMENTS TO CANADA.—Mr. AppERLEY asked the Under-Secretary 


of State for War whether it was true that three more regiments of infantry and | 


a force of artillery were under orders for North America, and that the Great 
Eastern steam-ship had been engaged for their transport; and if so, for what 
locality they were destined, and whether they were to be paid for from the Im- 
— or Colonial Treasury ; and if from the former, whether such expenses had 

n provided for in the estimates? Mr. T. G. Barina replied that two regi- 
ments, in addition to one already under orders, and a battery of field artillery had 
been ordered to Canada, and would be sent by the Great Lastern. 
their transit had already been provided for in the estimates, and no additional ex- 
pense would therefore be incurred on that account. 

Cast or Mr. Barser.—Mr. Brapy submitted a resolution to the effect 
that the streng claims of Mr. Barber to the favourable consideration of the Crown, 
referred to in the report of the select committee on the petition of Wm. Henry 
Barber, made upon the 7th of July, 1858, have not been satisfied; and that the 
circumstances set forth in his petition to the House, presented on the 2d inst, 
in reference to such claims, are entitled to the consideration of her Majesty's Go- 
vernment. Sir GrorGe Grey opposed the motion, on the ground that the re- 

rt of the committee to whom the matter had been referred had been considered 
with great liberality by Parliament, and that a sufficient sum had been awarded 
to meet the justice of the case. Mr. GLApsrone took a similar view, and the 
motion was ultimately negatived. 

GRIEVANCES OF CoLONELS.—General Linpsay moved that an humble ad- 
dress be presented to her Majesty, praying that she would be graciously pleased 
to take into consideration the present position of the officers promoted to the rank 
of colonel for distinguished services in the field during the war in the East in 1855 
and 1856, who, when the list of colonels was revised in 1858, were unfortunately 
overlooked in the recommendations of the Royal Commissioners of that year, by 
which*their prospects in the service had been seriously injured. Mr. T. G. 
Barve expressed his approval of the motion, which, after a short discussion, 
was agreed to. 

“ Count ovt.”—On Tuesday there was a morning sitting. In the 
evening, Sir Joun TRELAWNY moved—“ That this House has heard, with 
surprise and concern, that the Governor of New Zealand has used forces, 
entrusted to him by her Majesty for the protection of the inhabitants and the 
partial administration of affairs within that colony, in depriving several of her 
subjects of certain property in land situate on the River Waitara, such property 
having been tendered for purchase by Teira, a member of the Ngatiawa tribe, who 

d no power to sell without the consent of his chieftain, Wirunu Kingi.” Sir 
John was speaking when the house was counted, and forty members uot being 
present, an adjournment took place at ten minutes past eight o'clock. 


Che Court. 

THE Queen is still at Buckingham Palace. Her Majesty has driven 
out several times during the week, visiting the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
in the Regent’s-park, on Wednesday. She was accompanied by the 
Prince Consort, the ae of the Belgians, the Princess Alice, and 

ince Louis of Hesse. On Wednesday her Majesty gave audience to 
Earl Cowley. 

The list of guests at Buckingham Palace includes the names of the 

ke of Newcastle, the Earl of St. Germans, the Belgian Minister, 
the Earl of Derby, the Duke of Argyll, Count Bernstortf, the Duke of 
Cambridge, the Earl of Clarendon, and Sir George Lewis. 


nn ne 





*PHisrellanvons. 


Ir has been, we are informed, determined to send three regiments 
of infantry and a sufficient. amount of artillery and munitions of war to 
reinforce the garrisons in British North America. These garrisons 

n so reduced of late og as scarcely to afford sentries enough 
for the protection of the public buildings at the most important mili- 
tary posts, and, as their weakness seemed even to invite attack, it has 
been thought desirable to place them in a position to command re- 


The cost of | 


Mr. Estcourt, writing to 
| Sir J. Trelawny, says he caunot give Sir John any assurance of the 
amount of support the bill will receive; but he presents it with con- 
| fidence as “a Jair and satisfactory compromise.” 
| ‘The agitation about the hour system of payment, which has gone 
on for some months, has resulted in a final stand made by the masons, 
|as the most powerful body. They have been ordered to strike, and 
jhave struck, not only against those firms who have adopted the 
system, but those who have not. The originators of the hour system 
| have, however, got their full complement of men, independent of the 
unions. 


At a full meeting of the town council of Cambridge on Tuesday, the Duke of 
| Devonshire was unanimously elected successor in the High Stewardship of the 
| borough to his Grace the late Duke of Bedford, whose inauguration thereto took 
| place as recently as April, 1800, and was consequent on the demise of his pre. 
decessor, Lord Macaulay. 
| _ Sir Hope Grant was entertained at dinner on Saturday by the members of the 
United Service Club, the Duke of Cambridge taking the chair, and Lord Palmer. 
ston, Lord Elgin, Sir Charles Wood, and Mr. Frank Grant being among the 
guests. In the course of the speaking, Sir Hope said that the Armstrong gan 
was “the finest weapon ever invented.” The Marquis d’Audigne returned 
py toes Baroa Gros, whose health had been drunk coupled with a@ toast to 
ord Elgin. 

Rear-Admiral the Hon. Frederick Thomas Pelham, C.B., has resigned his 
| office as one of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty in consequence of his 
| impaired health. By his resignation there are now two vacancies in the Board 
| of Admiralty. 
| Mr. J. R. Bulwer, of the Norfolk Circuit, has been appointed to the Recorder- 
ship of Ipswich, rendered vacant by the resignation of Mr. David Power, Q.C. 

The Rev. Patrick Bronté, incumbent of Haworth, the father of * Currer Bell” 
and her two clever sisters, Acton and Ellis Bell, died on the 7th inst. at his par- 
sonage-house, so well described in Mrs, Gaskell’s life of Charlotte, the glory of the 
three sisters. Mr. Bronté was eighty-four years of age. 


It is expected that the King and Queen of Prussia will leave Berlin for Kenigs- 
berg at the end of this wee, and that the ancient ceremony of doing homage to 
the new occupant of the Prussian throne will then take place there. 

Accounts trom Munich state that the marriage of Count de Trani with the 
Princess Matilda, Duchess of Bavaria, took place on the evening of the 5th of 
June, in the court chapel. All the members of the ducal family were present 
except the Empress Elizabeth of Austria and Queen Mary of Naples. 

The appanage of Prince Louis of Hesse has been raised from 18,000 guldea 
yearly to 40,000, in consequence of his betrothal to the Princess Alice of England. 
The increase is to commence on the Ist April of this year. 

The Kénigsberg Gazelte states that King William 1. has just given 1600 thalers 
towards the monument of the philosopher Kant. 

| King Victor Emmanuel has sent magnificent presents to Garibaldi’s daug)ter, 

| on the occasion of her marriage, as stated, with one of her father’s aides-de-camp, 
who, it is said, saved Garibaldi’s life in Sicily. Among the presents is a suite of 

| ornaments in brilliants, of great value. 

The Augsburg Gazette states that the 18th inst., the anniversary of the buttle 
of Waterlvo, is to be celebrated by a grand popular féte at Cologne. 

The Trieste Gazette says that’ M. Kossuth has taken a villa on the Lake of 
Como, and that he has purchased at Trieste portable presses with which he in- 
tends to continue the manufacture of notes. 

‘The Central Venetian Committee has issued a notice inviting all Venetians 
subscribe to the monument to be erected to Count Cavour at Turi 





Turin. 


A wooden bridge on the railway between Leamington and Coventry, crossing 
a roadway, broke down on Tuesday, while a goods tiain was passing over. 
engine and tender and part of the train went down with the bridge; the driver 
and stoker were killed on the spot, but the guard and porter in the break val 
were saved, as the coupling iron broke, and the shock sent the van backw: 
along the rails. 

‘The Madrid papers mention that Senor Salamanca has contracted for the co0- 
struction of an important part of the proposed railway in Southern Ital , and 
also fur the building of a certain number of frigates of war for the 
kingdom. 





The report of the select committee appointed to inquire into the present system 
of transportation, its utility, economy, and effect upon colonization, was publis 
on Thursday. It states that since the discontinuance of transportation to New 
South Wales and Van Diemen's Land, and the substitution of sentences of 
servitude for those of transportation, the number and duration of such sentence’ 
have greatly decreased ; the average annual number of sentences of transportatio 
in the three years, 1850 to 1852 inclusive, having been 4962, all of which were 
for periods of seven years and upwards; and the average annual number of s¢- 





tences of penal servitude, in the three years, 1858 to 1860 inclusive, 2723, 4 
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hich only 515 were for periods exceeding six years. The number of male prison- 
penal establishments at the date of the last returns was; Milbank, 469; 
891; Wakefield, 316; Leicester, 97; Portland, 1518; Portsmouth, 
934; Chetham, 796 ; Dartmoor, 1037; Woking, 459; Parkhurst, 236; 
Mountjoy, 213; Spike Island, 503; Philipstown, 158; Smithfield, 56; 
Lusk, 64; Bermuda, 1009 ; Gibraltar, 563; the total number being 8869. 
The total number of convicts not being expirees or conditionally- pardoned 
men, in the colony of Western Australia, at the date of the last returns 
30th of June, 1860), was 2432, of whom 774 were maintained by Go- 
yernment, and 1658 held tickets of leave. The gross charge for transportation, 
and for the penal establishments abroad, if kept at the same complement as in 
1858-9, may be estimated at 180,000, of which 80,000. is appropriated to 
Western Australia, 65,0002, to Bermuda, and 35,0002. to Gibraltar. The plan of 
sending convicts to Bermuda and Gibraltar, employing them on public works 
there, and bringing them back to be discharged in this country, having nothing in 
common with transportation properly so called, was not discussed by the com- 
mittee, though they received evidence which led them to doubt whether such 

be advantageous to the convicts or the country. The transportation of 
ee prisoners has been‘abandoned for many years, and the committee have 
therefore deemed it unnecessary to inquire into the subject. 

It is estimated that there are forty-five thousand fugitive slaves in Canada 
from the United States. The negroes are a gregarious race, and they are disposed 
to settle in villages and towns, and to cling together. The one thousand fugitive 
slaves in Toronto wash linen, make shirts, are blacksmiths, bricklayers, carpen- 
ters, shoemakers, &e. There are six coloured grocers in the town, and there is 
one coloured physician. One fugitive slave is worth 100,000 dollars. But the 
bead-quarters of the negro race in Canada is Chatham-on-the-Thames. Of its 
population of six thousand, two thousand are coloured. 


ers in the 
Pentonville, 


POSTSCRIPT. — 


Boru Houses of Parliament sat last night, but little besides formal 
business was done in the House of Lords, 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Gregory moved for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the circumstances attending the termination by 
the Postmaster-General of the postal contract with the Royal At- 
lantic Steam Navigation Company. He reviewed at great length the 
transactions which had taken place between the Government and the 
company, and contended that the company had been very harshly 
dealt with by the Government, particularly in terminating the con- 
tract when they were in a position to fulfil its conditions. In reference 
to the lrish members he defended them from the imputations that had 
been thrown out against them, to the effect that they could have been 
influenced by the Government if it had granted a renewal of the 
subsidy. 

Lord Jonn Russet took that opportunity of defending the Trish 
members from the calumny cast upon them, as there was not the 
slightest foundation for it." He declined entering into the merits of 
the question, as the Government did not intend opposing the motion, 
and the matter would be fully considered before the committee. He 
hoped if the committee found that a wrong had been done to the com- 
pany, they would propose means to rectify it. 

r. Baxter contended that the Postmaster-General had only done 
his duty in cancelling the contract, for the company never had been in 
acondition to carry it out. Having referred to the ships in detail, 
and the reports that had been made on their failings and defects, he 
stigmatized the company as a “commercial sham,” and an “ insolvent 

bubble company.”” He supported the motion for the committee, 
for he felt that as a mark of respect to Ireland, the fullest inquiry 
ought to be made in order to show that the Lrish people had been 
deceived as to the means and stability of the company. 

Sir Hucu Carns protested against the hon. member applying the 
terms he had to a company that was not present to defend itself. It 
was well known that the gentlemen connected with the company were 
very wealthy and capable of raising any amount of money they re- 
quired. If the hon. member knew that, it was unfair for him to make 
such a statement as he had, and, if he did not know it, it was unfor- 
tunate that he had not taken some pains to learn it, particularly when 
he had been so zealous in gathering rumours against the interests of 














that company. He then proceeded to contradict nearly all the asser- 
tions made by Mr. Baxter, and contended that they were in a position | 
to carry out the contract when it was cancelled. 
Mr. ecto defended the course which the Postmaster-General | 
pursued, with the concurrence of the Government, and contended 
that the company had not been harshly treated. 
The discussion was continued for a considerable time by other hon. 
members, without throwing any new light upon the question, and the | 
motion was then agreed to. 





_A fire of some magnitude occurred yesterday morning in the exten- 
sive premises of Messrs. Glover and Boulket, leather-dressers, No. 31, 
ng-lane, Bermondsey. ‘They cover a large space of ground, and the 
factory was fitted with expensive machinery. ‘The discovery was made 
y the policeman on duty, who observed an unusual glare of light, and 
da cracking of wood. Feeling convinced that the premises were 

on fire, he instantly raised an alarm, and sent messengers off for the 





t fire-engines. By the time they arrived they found the premises 
enveloped in one tremendous body of flame. Some thousand tons’ | 
weight of water were thrown upon the blazing pile, but without effect. 

he roof fell in after a time with a tremendous crash. ‘The firemen, 
owever, nothing daunted, kept to their posts, and eventually suc- 
ceeded in stopping the further progress of the fire. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuaner, Fripay Arrersoon. | 


Tue rate of money in Lombard-street has ruled close to the Bank | 

minimum throughout the week; in the Stock Exchange it has com- | 
manded a higher figure, on account of the abundance of English Stock, 
y sales for the Government, in order to reimburse the holders 

of Exchequer Bills. ‘This abundance at one moment caused Consols | 

change hands at the low price of 893; subsequent purchases, how- | 

ever, by the public, have caused a little reaction, and the present price | 


is 90 for Money, and 90}, 903 for Account, 10th July. The Indian 
Five per Cent. Loan maintains its price very well, in the face of t 
approaching new issue of 4,000,000/.; the quotation has fluctuated 
between 98 and 99, within which limits it will probably be negotiated ; 
the last price this evening is 98}, 983. 

In the Foreign Stock Market, Mexican has risen } to } per cent., 
and an advance of 2 per cent. has taken place in Turkish Stocks this 
afternoon, upon the announcement of 20,800/, having been received as 
a first instalment under the new arrangement, on behalf of the divi- 
dend on the loan of 1858; the Old Six per Cents close 72, 724, and 
the New, 564, 57. 

Foreign Railways have been firm. Lombardo- Venetian, after 
advancing to } dis., close $ dis. exactly. An improvement is recorded 
in the Algerian Railways, caused by the pending bill before the French 
Chambers, the effect of which will be to materially improve the posi- 
tion of the Company. 

English Railways have been almost without change ; the Traffics on 
the one hand show a falling off in most cases, and on the other the 
present fine weather must increase the passenger traffic, and is worth 
millions to the country in other respects. A decided improvement in 
the tone of the Railway Markets in general is shown this afternoon, 
and prices are all higher. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 




















































































Royal Mail Steam .. 


Cobre Copper.... 
| South Australian .... 


Rhymney Iron 


Friday. 

3 per Cent Consols ...........css00+ 90 |Bank Stock, 10 per Cent... a 

Ditto for Account... 908 India Stock, 104 per Cent ......... 

3 per Cents Reduced . 89% /|Exchequer Bills, 2d. perdiem ... dis 
New 3 per Cents .... 892 |Exchequer Bonds, 5001 cose dis 
Annuities 1880 .. | —— |India Bonds, 4 per Cent....... eased dis 
Annuities 1885 ..........ccecseresserees —— | 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening. 
pT Sp. Ct.| —— | Preneh..........cccceseseseeesees 4} p. Ct 96f. 35e, 
Belgian . 44—|]— (Mexican. 3, 224 
Ditto ..... —| — /|Peruvian.... 44—-); — 
Brazilian... —| —— /|Portuguese | 3 — 474 
Buenos Ayre —j| —— /|Russian ... _-|—— 
Chilian .. —j| — Sardinian... - 78 
Danish .. — —— Spanish .... -_-|;—— 

_— — (Ditto New De _ <a 

— —— (Ditto Passive ..........ccccccccccesesess nae 

— 'Turkish ...... os 7 

— | 68f. oc. Venezuela....... — — 
SHARES. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
RAILWwAaYs— BAaNKs— 

Bristol and Exceter...........0s00++ 7 | Australasian ........ccccseeeeeseeee 59 
Caledonian .... 97— | British North American 53 
Chester and Hol _— City 
Eastern Counties ........ . 49% | Colonia 38t 
Edinburgh and Glasgow......... 34 Commercial of London ......... oe 
Glasgow and South-Western...) —— | Engl. Scottish & Austral.Chrtd, 155 
Great Norther ..........c0cceseee 109 LORE OR. crccccccovescoccccsenceccesences -_— 
Great South. and West. Ireland | London and County. oe 
Great Western ..........0.c.ccse00ee 724 | Lond. Chrtd, Bank of Australia 23 
Lancashire and Yorkshire......) 111g London Joint Stock............ 31 
Lancaster and Carlisle ... | — London and Westminster .. 67 
Lond., Brighton, & South Coast) 1193 National Bank .... | — 
London and Blackwall .......... 614 National Provincial . |— 
London and North-Western.... 944 New South Wales.... —~— 
London and South-Western ... 944 | Oriental ...... = 46 
Manchester, Shettield & Lincoln 462 | Ottoman . 155 
DIT ncccocessconnscmnievensnensend 121} | Provincial of Ireland . |— 
Midland Gt. Western (Ireland)} —— | South Australia....... (= 
North British ............cccccesseees 623 | Union of Australia -| 39% 
North-Eastern—Berwick --| 105 | Union of London. -| 2% 
North-Eastern—York ..........+ 92 | | — 
Oxford, Wor.& Wolverhampton} —— Dovas— 
Scottish Central.........-.cccess0e+ — East and West India ............. 1164 
Scottish Midland ........ —-— Se — 
South-Eastern and Dover OR St. Katharine 62 
Eastern of France ... —_- VIRIIEE cosccccsocccesscccccesccoscecess sd 
East Indian...............+ -| 100% | MisceLLaANgous— | 
Geelong and Melbourne ...... — Australian Agricultural ......... 30§ 
Grand Trunk of Canada... 19 British American Land . | — 
Great Indian Peninsular.. 9x Canada ove — 
Great Western of Canada 10g Crystal Palace .... ale 
Paris and LYONS .........000+0+ - Electric Telegraph i— 
MINES— General Steam ..... | 26% 
BMIRTIAE cccceccnscessescenccececces 7 London Discount .. Dome 
Brazilian Imperial . _—- National Discount ag 
Ditto St. John del Rey —— Peninsular and Oriental Steam 71g 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and &th Victoria, cap. 
on Wednesday, the 12th day of June, 





32, for the Week ending 
861. 





1a8UE DEPARTMENT. 








ate Stee cnencescevnccenneveqnnes £25,585,230 | Government Debt ...........+... £11,015,100 
Other Securities ........ 3,459,900 

| Gold Coin and Bullion 10,747,688 

} Silver Bullion ............sscceses 362,542 

£25,585, 230 | £25,585,230 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
scocecscenes £14,553,000 | Government Securities (inclu- 
am Ff 606 ding Dead Weight Annuity) £9,888,607 
19,866,813 









Public Depos 7, 3 | Other Securities ..........e000000 

Other Deposits ....... 10 | NOCOS ..cocccccccccceces 6,241,140 

Seven Days and othe Gold and Silver Coin ..... 901,674 
£36,898, 234 £36,598, 234 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 
and Dividend Account, 


BULLION, 
Per oz. Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standrd. 3/. 17s. 9d. | Silver in Bars, Standar“......... 0. Os, Od 


GRAIN, Mark-lane, June 14. 


Wheat, R. O......—8. to —s. | Do. Fine ......... 08. to Os. | Do. Red, New,,.408, to 52s. 
FLOUR. 

Town-made ........0++ per sack 55s. to 588. | SecONAS .....0..0+000006 per sack 46s. to 50s- 
OATS. 

Oats, Feed ........ccceeseee sabiiniad 188. to 22s. | Do. Fine ,.,... eaisinaiianm CSO Gh 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_———— 


ITALY WITHOUT CAVOUR. 


ye very delirium of the great statesman whom Italy has 
lost will be a richer legacy to his country and to Europe 
than the deliberate thouglits of ‘many of the ablest of his 
rivals. The noble and characteristic words to which the 
wanderings of fever lent a strange weight and solemnity, 
“TJ will have no state of siege ; any one can govern with a 
state of siege,” will not soou be forgotten by Italian states- 
men, They contain one key to the secret of Cavour’s 
glorious success, for they prove his eonviction that Italian 
independence was neither to be gained nor worth gaining 
without the most strenuous and religious respect for Italian 
freedom. We believe that the thought which thus haunted 
him in his last hours had been suggested by the ill-advised 
desire of some of his Southern councillors to see a state of 
siege declared in Naples until a better order had been esta- 
blished there. Cavour firmly and unhesitatingly rejected 
this advice as absolutely opposed to all the principles by 
which he had gained for Italy her present position. To 
prove that political and social order could be established in 
italy only by appealing to the {ree convictions of Italians, 
and was endangered by suppressing them, had been the great 
work of his life. And to quail even temporarily before the 
difficulties of applying that principle to the chaos left by 
Bourbon cruelty and craft was not a thought that could 
enter that proud and fearless mind. Not even for the sake 
of Italian unity and independence would he have hazarded 
one iota of true constitutional liberty. He knew too well 
that anarchy, in order to be terminated effectually must be 
terminated by the only power which it fears—the freely ex- 
pressed hatred of freemen. Italy would indeed be desolate if 
no man of equal faith in the true principles of freedom and 
equal inflexibility in carrying them out were left to take the 
helm in these perilous times,—to guard the young nation 
against the thoughtless recommendations of those who have 
been partially infected with the despair proper to the sub- 
jects of a Bourbon State, and against the still more insidious 
pressure of French counsellors, who are ashamed to see in 
italy a freedom which France dare not even wish for. 
Fortunately for Italy and for the world there is a suecessor 
whom all Italy can trust to develop this great principle 
without letting it strengthen the hands of the revolutionary 
party. The English public have a very inadequate impres- 
sion of the great resources of which Italy ean still boast, 
though she has lost Cavour. It is not too much to say 
that the wisest and best judges of Italian politics see in 
Baron Ricasoli a man of Cavour’s own calibre, who, as 
regards the internal development and administration of Italy, 
may be trusted with even fuller confidence, and whose single 
disadvantage, as compared with his predecessor, will be in 
conducting the embarrassing negotiation with France. Proud, 
calm, and inflexible, with a judgment as wide and capacious 
as Cavour’s, Baron Kieasoli’s great danger will probably 
be that of conducting the foreign poliey of the country 
with even too high a hand. His Tuscan administration, 
through a period of the most critical difficulty, was marked 
by every statesmanlike quality except pliancy. With all the 
aristocratic hauteur that was one of Count Cavour’s great 
powers as a politician, Baron Ricasoli has little of that 
predominating prudence which teaches men to yield with 
a good grace to overwhelming influence, when it is no 
longer possible to resist, vor has he the same intimate know- 
ledge ot the Emperor’s character. The only misgiving, there- 
fore, which is entertained as to his administration is that it 
may not know how to concede, where concession is inevitable ; 
that he may even prefer to throw up the game to any con- 
ditions which it may seem to his high and sensitive spirit 
dishotiourable to Italy to accept. This, we say, is the sole 
misgiving which those who know Ricasoli and his career as 
they knew Cavour, entertain. When the new Minister de- 
livered in the Assembly, but a few weeks ago, that great 
speech which brought about the reconciliation of Garibaldi 
and Count Cavour, he dissipated the last doubt attaching to 
his power as a statesman in the minds of Italians, for he 
showed them that he could uot only rule, but persuade his 
countrymen, a power without which even the highest admi- 
nistrative capacity in a free country can be used only in 
subordinate positions. We have ourselves seen a letter 
written by a high authority immediately after that debate, in 
which Baron Ricasoli’s speech is mentioned as an event of 





the helm from Cavour’s hand. The event then contemplated 
as imaginary has occurred with frightful suddenness. But no 
one who knows the new leader trembles for the result. The 
difficulties thrown in the way of the annexation of Tuscan 

to, Piedmont were not less serious, less harassing, less obsti. 
nately pressed, than the difficulties which are likely to be 
thrown in the way of the incorporation of Rome. By a patient 
inflexibility of purpose, an untiring zeal, a wise audacity, ang 
the most reluctant coneessions under protest, Ricasoli overcame 
them, and, as the common people of Tuscany asserted, would 
equally have overcome the difficulties, whether external op 
internal, of annexing them to China, had that been his will, 
In truth, his administration during that period of trying 
suspense was a model of firmness and wisdom. He avoided 
all the blunders in which Farini’s administration in Naples 
was so profuse. Keeping the one end full in view, he did 
nothing that he could avoid doing that did not bear upon 
the end of Italian unity or liberty. Eschewing all experi- 
mental legislation, he strictly enforced the law as it stood, 
and thus carried over to Piedmont, when at last he was per. 
mitted to resign his post, a province, tranquil, united, and 
loyal, that added to the Sardinian crown a moral strength 
far more than proportionate even to the grandeur of its 
sacrifices to the Italian cause. The whole conduct of Ri. 
casoli—the reluctance with which he assumed power, the 
firmness with which he used it, the positive eagerness with 
which he gave it up when the end was accomplished and he 
could again be permitted to retire to his Tuscan estate—was 
such as to inspire with respect even that miserable set of 
republican fanatics who diversify the strange unanimity of 
Europe with their blame, who allow the eloquent tributes 
of Cavour’s worst enemies—the homage of Austrian states 
men to their great enemy, and the generous appreciation 
even of the ultramontane Armonia itself—to be contrasted 
with the only words of depreciation that Italian lips have 
uttered. Even these men may honour the disinterestedness 
of Ricasoli, though they will not see the greatness of Cavour, 
and lend their support to the admiuistration of the only 
man who can now unite Italy. 

But not only in its head is the new administration 
full of hope. Every member of it will add to its strength. 
Minghetti, the Minister of the Interior, a really able states- 
man of the second rank, retains his office. We see with 
sincere pleasure that Baron Ricasoli has sacrificed some 
thing of private feeling to keep the valuable services of Signor 
Peruzzi as Minister of Public Works, between whom and 
the Minister there had been some political misunderstand- 
ing. He will be almost as valuable to the administra 
tion as a speaker as he is for his large and thorough know- 
ledge of the great railway and other works which Italy is 
now rapidly pushing forward to completion. Scialoja, again, 
whose work as Minister of Commerce is nearly nominal, will 
lend to the Cabinet remarkable parliamentary powers, as 
well as gain for it fresh confidence in his own country, 
Naples. Signor Bastogi will retain all the real work of the 
Italian Chancellor of the Exchequer, for which no one else 
is half so competent. Signor de Sanctis, the Minister of 
Public Instruction, is perhaps the weakest member of the 
Ministry. He was appointed by Count Cavour as a step 
likely to conciliate the Garibaldian party, to which he 
belonged, and he is very wisely retained Ly Baron Ricasoli 
But the most important of the new appointments are those 
of General della Rovere to the War Department, and of 
General Menabrea to the Marine. The former, who is still 
in Sicily, and who will, it is said, leave his portfolio for the 
next two months to Baron Ricasoli himself, was at the head 
of the Sardinian Commissariat, both in the Crimea and m™ 
the campaign of 1859, and showed the highest powers of 
organization. The latter, General Menabrea, was the young 
engineer who directed the siege works of Ancona and Gaeta, 
and is believed by those who know him to have a genius 
second to none in the Sardinian army. Both the new 
Ministers are popular—a qualification which is of some Im- 
portance to thie Cabinet in its relations with the Assembly, 
and of which General Fanti was unfortunately wholly 
destitute. 

On the whole, then, we do not believe that Italy need 
embitter the grief which she feels for her greatest statesmaa 
by any accession of dread for thefuture. If even Cavour’s great 
mind and firm faith in God’s great purposes for Italy some 
times recognized, even if it did not surink from, the im mineut 
perils whieh encompassed him, his less experienced successor 
must gird on his armour with trembling as well as trust. 
But he is one whom Italians have long marked for his great 





national importance, because proving that Italy had a second 
leader whom she might fully trust if events should snatch 





post ; and Europe, if it fails to recoguize in him the versatile 
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wer aud adroitness which has gained for Sardinia a repu- 
tation of the first order in every European Cabinet, will 
eertainly not fail to discern the nobility, equanimity, inflexi- 
pility, and fortitude, which are the only necessary charac- 
teristics of a great statesman, and which have already gained 
the fairest provinces in Italy for the Italian Crown. 





THE CAUSES OF AMERICAN BITTERNESS. 


HE feeling towards England in the Northern States 
seems to increase in bitterness. 
peutrality is regarded as a quasi-recognition of the South, 
and, though admitted to be legal, is denounced as an official 
gurrender of the principles of freedom. Mr. Gregory’s 
motion, which elicited only four cheers in the House of Com- 
mons, and was silenced before it had been withdrawn, is re- 
ded as a quasi-official act, presaging open alliance with 
the South. England is taunted with servility to cotton, with 
false pretences of liberality, and with a wicked delight in the 
suffering of the States. She is menaced with the future 
vengeance of the North, the stoppage of her supply of 
cotton, the ruin of her trade, the assistance of America in 
the next rebellion of the Irish. This virulence is not confined 
to the New York press or to those American Irish who do so 
much to interrupt the friendship which steady commercial 
intercourse must produce. ‘he irritation is as unreasonable 
in Philadelphia as New York, among the politicians at 
Washington as in the “literary” circles of Massachusetts. 
It will be increased by the sudden resolution to despatch 
troops to Canada, a decision which, though dictated by the 
plainest necessity, will be accepted by the irritable jealousy 
of the North as a menace against themselves. The colony, 
sivce the Crimean war, has been almost denuded of troops, 
and in restoring our strength to its old level, we do but pro- 
vide against the weakness which tempts irregular assaults. 
The act, however, is not likely to be fairly judged, and de- 
spite the similar policy adopted by Napoleon, and the warm 
sympathy expressed by Lord Johu Russell with the Union, 
we must expect the continuance of attacks as irritating to 
our sense of justice as to our national pride. The Americans 
are, for the moment, transported beyond the influence of 
common sense; and seem blind to the most patent signs of 
litical opinion. With all England sympathizing, more or 
heartily, with the North, they persist in regarding her as 
acovert enemy, and seem positively anxious to change an 
ally, who happens to be quiescent, into an open and most 
dangerous foe. 

It is perhaps expedient, before national irritation over- 
comes English reason, to inquire whether there is any 
justification,.or that failing, any palliation for these out- 
bursts of arrogant bad taste. Justification in its full sense 
it would, we at once admit, be impossible to find. The 
British Government has as yet done no one act intended to 
increase the resources of the South. The proclamation of neu- 
trality does, indeed, arrest Canadian assistance, and perhaps 
gives the South a standing which rebels do not ordinarily en- 
joy, but no other course short of alliance with the North could 
possibly have involved less advantage to the slave-owners. 
Had the whole matter been suffered to sleep, without official 
action of any kind, the South might have secured in our ports 

privateers with whom the Northern Navy can dispense. 
Avowed alliance with the North, on the other hand, would 
have been contrary to our steady policy of non-intervention 
between rulers and their subjects, and a slur on the compe- 
tence of the Union to maintain its own integrity. The 
North can hold its own, and our clear duty was to avoid 
embittering the contest by interference in either direction. 
Toa calmer moment Americans will, we believe, recognize 
this as the only course open to England to pursue. 

But while there ean be no justification there may be many 
palliations for the present American tone. A proud race, 
With theirvanity full fed by an uninterrupted career of political 
success, the Americans have been taught to regard them- 
selves as the strongest of existing powers, as abstaining from 
dominance only because the Old World was scarcely worth 
the trouble of interference. On a sudden the mighty State, 
of whose prestige every American was so proud, falls help- 
lessly in two, threatening to crumble into fragments yet more 
minute. The strongest section, feeling keenly that the 
disaster is but temporary, that its resources suflice either to 
compel reunion or commence anew the career of development, 
indignantly denies that its position has been changed. Like 
@ banker during a run, who knows that appearances are 
against him, but knows also that he is solveut, the North 
examines every friendly face for the coldness it expects, but is 


The proclamation of 








none the less determined to chastise. In such a temper every 
incident, however slight, is sure to be interpreted as indicat- 
ing design. Every failure of respect betokens triumph ; every 
offer of assistance sarcastic pity. It is because America 
may be supposed weak that the American diplomatists ex- 
change hauteur for arragance, that Mr. Lincoln threatens to 
chastise interference, that Mr. Seward writes to Mr. Dayton 
letters condemning all European politicians. There is want 
of courtesy in this manifestation, and perhaps want of judg- 
ment too, but a friendly nation may well do what a private 
friend would attempt—wait calmly until, with the calamity, 
the spasm of suspicion has passed by. The aggressive pride 
of the hour is not the result of deliberate thought, but an in- 
stinctive movement of self-defence against an attack antici- 
pated, though only in imagination. It may be annoying, as 
it is certainly impolitic, but impertinence does not justify 
the sufferer in abandoning a principle. 

Another and even stronger palliation is to be found in 
the acute sense entertained by every American of the im- 
portance of European aid, The Southerners, owing appa- 
rently to some personal relations with the diplomatists at 
Washington, are persuaded that Europe is already favour- 
able to their cause. The cotton crop, they argue, must be 
imported, and as the season draws near the blockades ‘will 
be broken, and the war reduced at once to an invasion by 
land alone. The North, on the other hand, believing itself able 
utterly to crush the mutineers, still holds that the speedy 
issue of the contest depends on the blockades. If the South 
can continue to sell cotton unrestricted, she will have funds 
for a succession of campaigns. The case would be still 
worse were England the active ally of the South—and this 
is the secret fear of every American—for the blockade would 
then be extended to the North, and the South supplied with 
those munitions, the want of which will speedily close the 
war. Deceived by the diplomatic tone our Parliamentary 
leaders habitually adopt, the Northern orators evidently 
believe England at heart strongly with the South, and know- 
ing well how tremendous a power their old ally can, if neces- 
sary, exert, look forward with dismay to the protraction of the 
war, Sostrong is the impression of the effect English hostility 
would produce, that the secret secessionists of the North 
~arnestly pray for interference, as the one event which would 
produce the possibility of compromise. The Northerners, 
hating the idea of compromise, are frantic at the thought of 
a compromise produced by pressure from without. The stake 
is too great for men to be altogether calm. They feel as the 
English felt when Louis XIV. acknowledged the Pretender ; 
and however unjust their apprehension, it is dictated by a feel- 
ing which Englishmen in other cases are the last to reprehend. 

But the last and, in our eyes, the best palliation of their 
tone is to be sought in this. The conscience of the North 
is satisfied with its cause. Feeling always that the struggle, 
whatever its nominal object, is really for right against wrong, 
freedom against slavery, constitutionalism against military 
power, they cannot imagine why men, free like themselves, 
should hesitate to aid the cause to which they profess devotion. 
Forgetting the endless coil of Federal rights and State preten- 
sions, Acts of Congress, and election legalities, in which 
they themselves have enmeshed the great issue really in- 
volved, they expect, on the plain ground of morality, the 
sympathy they have done nothing to secure. England, they 
say, “ professes to hate slavery ; our war is against slavery ; 
unless, therefore, her hate be hypocritical, England is with us.” 
The first postulate is correct, and the deduction one every 
Englishman will draw; but the second remains, up to this 
hour, only a hope or an assumption. Let the North once 
distinetly proclaim that issue, declare that the object of the 
war is the extinction of slavery, that no peace is possible 
which shall leave slavery in existence, and in the unanimous 
response of Englishmen even the dread of a cotton famine will 
be removed. The better Americans believe that this issue is 
stated, that the death throe of slavery is drawing nigh, and so 
believing, they look on our lukewarmness as treachery, not 
only to them but to humanity. It is, consequently, from 
the very best and calmest Americans, from Boston rather 
than New York, that the most earnest denunciation comes. 
The feeling is the more bitter because our statesmen, 
true to their dread of all enthusiasm, persist in talking 
only of the material interests involved. Fellowship with a 
slaveowner is more impossible to Lord John Russell than 
to Mr. Seward ; yet the Foreign Secretary, questioned as to 
his policy, would talk of Northern wheat, and quote tables 
about the cotton of the Confederacy. He would meet 
famine and short time together sooner than check the 
emancipation of the slave; but till the hour for action 
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comes he will talk like Mr. Gregory, as if England had not 
an aspiration beyond cheap calicoes. Americans cannot 
understand this reticence. Secure of their own motives, 
they forget that those motives are not visible to the world, 
and hate with the virulence of sincere Puritans who believe 
Christianity attacked. There is no violence like that shown 
by a man whose interests and whose principles tend to the 
same end, whose present and future are equally at stake. 
This is not an emotion which Englishmen, however they 
may regret the action it involves, can heartily contemn. 





THE DUKE OF SOMERSET ON IRON-CLAD SHIPS. 


ORD Carnarvon has done service to the public in re- 
newing the discussion on iron ships. He elicited for 
the first time from the Admiralty a clear explanation of our 
position and their policy, and both are satisfactory in an un- 
usual degree. Previous to the discussion of Tuesday night, 
the statements so incessantly repeated by Admiral Elliot 
and Sir Jolin Pakington had filled the public mind with a 
vague fear. Napoleon, it was currently believed, had six- 
and-twenty first-class vessels ready to launch, and when 
launched impregnable to attack. The British Government, 
it was assumed on the other hand, had only three such 
steamers, good indeed of their kind, but wholly inadequate 
to resist such a fleet as the French might collect within the 
Channel. It was, moreover, suspected that the British Go- 
vernment, unwilling to leave the dockyards without work, 
were reluctant to expand their iron fleet, disposed rather to 
encounter a serious risk than abandon a favourite idea. Long 
after wooden ships had been exploded the Admiralty, it was 
alleged, were exhausting the national resources on the increase 
ofthatarm. The reply of the Duke of Somerset, a reply which, 
in its condensed clearness puts some of our maritime orators 
to shame, reveals for the first time the true situation of 
affairs. The French, it is certain, are launching iron- 
lated steamers with a curious rapidity, and may even 
a the twenty-six mentioned ready by next year. 
But these steamers are by no means the impregnable 
floating fortresses imagination has conjured up. They are 
simply wooden war steamers covered with iron plates four 
and a half inches thick, and by no means irresistible. Sir 
RK. Armstrong’s present guns, for example, crash through 
eight-inch iron, and would smash in these plates in a style 
which would make them as deadly to the defenders as ordi- 
nary shells. We say present guns, because Sir R. Armstrong 
has just invented a new projectile, which he believes will 
“ pulverize” these plates, and to all appearance render iron- 
plating as useless as a covering of brown paper. The new 
Invention is not ready, but the old one is suflicient for ex- 
isting needs, and these guns have been distributed to the 
fleet. Armed with one of these engines, a gun-boat becomes 
a deadly enemy even to a vessel like La Gloire, drilling her 
through and through while out of range, and, from her size, 
almost invisible. So tremendous, indeed, is the power of the 
new cannon, that it is doubtful whether a// systems of plating 
have not been rendered valueless, whether any armour under 
which a vessel could float, would be an adequate defence. 
Chain armour certainly is not, as experiment has proved, 
and the schemes for employing india-rubber, hemp, and other 
yielding materials turn out mere delusions. Even, therefore, 
without iron vessels, the chances of success would not be 
wholly unequal, the means of attack which we have adopted 
being at least equal to the means of defence which we 
neglect. 

It is just possible, however, that, although armour will 
not make ships impenetrable to certain descriptions of shot, 
it may diminish the amount of risk, and the smallest advan- 
tage is not to be despised. The Admiralty, therefore, have 
suspended the building of wooden vessels. 
three-deckers were only launched in 1859 to get them out 
of the way, and the last two-decker was ordered in the same 
year. Instead of wooden vessels, they are building seven 
iron-plated ships, and more may be created almost immedi- 
ately by adding plates to the completed frames of wooden 
two-deckers. Orders to complete five such vessels, which 
will be quite as good as the French, have actually been 


ments as dangerous as those of a shell. Four-and-a-half 
inch iron, the English standard, is only half the thickness 
Sir R. Armstrong has already penetrated, and the Admiralt 
is trying six-inch plates, which, as vessels are intended to 
move through water, seems nearly as great a thickness as it 
is possible to secure. The Government, therefore, stands 
ready in any case to launch an iron-plated fleet of ships ag 
good as the French, to increase that fleet indefinitely on the 
first alarm, and to make trial of any scheme which promises 
them a fleet superior to that which has created the eXisting 
alarms. 

The last is the most satisfactory sign of all. It is not 
want of power which the public ascribe to the departinent 
but want of energy and appreciation. Our dockyards, costly 
as they may be, can, when required, build fast and build 
well, while the private yards can accomplish tasks no conti. 
nental Government would attempt. The fleet of gunboats 
ordered for the Crimean war were built with a speed which 
seemed magical to our enemies, and though the work is now 
condemned, and the boats pronounced “rotten,” they are 
doing efficient service in every quarter of the world. But 
all these resources must be wasted if the Admiralty is asleep, 
tied to an ancient system, or afraid of criticism by the 
House of Commons. Nobody questions the ability of the 
Duke of Somerset, though he is often attacked for reasons 
unconnected with capacity, or doubts that, if fairly 
alive to the danger to be faced, he can bring the navy 
up to its true position,—i.e. ability to encounter the com- 
bined navies of the world. It is the perception of the 
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Admiralty, not its capacity which is questioned, and its 
scientific resource, not its store of matériel which is denied, 
No one in England desires to see an unhealthy rashness of 
innovation, particularly in dockyards where the first effort 
at change is sure to produce an outlay of hundreds of thow 
But a little more “ Americanism,” a little more of 
|the sort of energy which employs a victory in the first place 
to try a calcium light, as General Butler did at Alexandria, 
|is still to be desired. There is a wealth of ability in Eng. 
‘land among outsiders of which the departments might with 
‘advantage make more use. It was not an artillery officer 
| who invented the Armstrong gun, and it will probably not 
| be a seaman who will invent the impenetrable ship. With the 
‘intelligence of a maritime race set fairly to work by the 
|readiness of the Admiralty to receive suggestions, i¢ will de 
hard if we cannot surpass France in inventiveness of design 
as we already surpass her in the resources which are to make 
‘those designs available for action. The present First Lord 
| professes perfect willingness to consider all schemes, and try 
all experiments in which the inventors have sufficient con- 
| fidence to make some little exertion to exhibit them, and we 
believe the department is really awake to the value of out- 
side ideas. The problem proposed is to construct an armour 
| which a ship can earry, and which shail resist any bolt, in- 
| cluding Sir R. Armstrong’s, and its successful solution will 
bring panic to an end. It may be insoluble; but if it be, the 
| victory will remain as of old to the best weapon of attack, 
|and the nation in whose possession it is found. 

| On one point only did the First Lord leave the impression 
lof an indifference to facts. The construction of iron ships by 
| Spain and Italy is no matter for contemptuous remark. 
| They may never be employed against England, but they also 
|may, and Venetia and Gibraltar are strong lures to dangle 
before the two nations of the South. It is the necessity 
England to be able to meet not only France, but France, as 
Prince Napoleon lately said, “at the head of all the seconé- 
class marines.” 


| 








CHELSEA AND KENSINGTON. 

C HELSEA and Kensington, it has been wisely determined, 

shall not have a member to themselves. Que-fourth ¢ 
the Government plan for redistribution of the vacant seats 
has been sacrificed to the natural horror with which a2 
increase of metropolitan boroughs is viewed both by Partia- 
ment and the country. Courtesy kept the House ot Com- 
mons quiet as to the demerits of its metropolitan members, 
but the latter had few apologists, and no flatterers. There 
was little desire expressed to discuss the question whether 





issued. As to the “reconstruction” of the fleet, so often} Marylebone or Southwark are the kind of constituencies that 
recommended, it is the most difficult of questions. It| ought to be encouraged. Though the present representatives 


is already nearly certain that the entire ship, as well 
as its armour, should be of iron, and that the French 
have not yet discovered the true model for the new vessel. 


of the metropolis are strongly in favour of the ministerial 
scheme, they advocate its adoption partly, perhaps, from 4 
natural wish to thin their own constituencies, and partly 


Then the proper thickness for iron is not yet ascer-| cause they regard the opposition to it as a solemn reflection 0” 


tained. QOne-inch iron only breaks the shot into frag- 





themselves, Yet there was very little enthusiasm on their side 
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to overcome the inertia of silent repugnance which made itself 
feltupon the other. It is possible that even Mr. Harvey Lewis 
and Mr. Williams entertain a suppressed dislike to their own 
ies. After all, in spite of the arguments of Sir C. Lewis, 
it is far from clear that the opposition to the bill was raised 
on an unfair issue. It is not so wildly unpractical to say that 
any scheme which is likely to be proposed would be better 
than creating enormous pocket boroughs, which are to be en- 
tirely under the influence and in the pay of local demagogues, 
yestry agitators, and retired destroyers of bugs. The un- 
questioned respectability of a large minority of the inhabi- 
tants of Chelsea and Kensington is no answer to such 
objections as might be taken to the new borough. There 
are many respectable ratepayers and householders in 
Marylebone. Yet experience shows that it is not worth 
their while to attempt anything like an organized re- 
sistance to the wishes of a majority, to whom an Old Bailey 
advocate appears an incarnation of fashion and of intellect. 
Many a quiet Kensington gentleman thanks Heaven this 
week that he is spared the infliction of being represented in 
Parliament by a political quack or a noisy parish magnate. 
Though it is as well that the House of Commons should 
have rejected the Government proposal, it is as well, on the 
other hand, that the Government should have exhibited a 
willingness to make it. Nobody can accuse them of 
interestedness in so doing, either from a political or a social 
int of view. And it is the business of the leaders of the 
Liberal party to seem untouched by anything like a feeling 
of cliquishness or caste. Now that the sacrifice which they 
have offered to duty is rejected, unless they at once waive 
the rest of their bill, a squabble for the abandoned seat will 


immediately begin. Mr. Stirling and Sir James Graham 
will both have much to say in favour of their respective 
projects. Mr. Scully, in his turn, has given signs of a 


thoroughly Hibernian wish to have a share in whatever is to 
be had at the inexpensive price of asking, and it is as pro- 
bable as not that some wild Irish harpy, in the shape of an 
O'Donoghue, before the debate is over, may descend upon 
the disputed delicacy with a scream. There is not much 
social difference between wild and tame bores, and the House 
of Commons, which objects to more metropolitan members, 
js not likely to view with equanimity an importation of a 
fresh nuisance, in the shape of one of Father Daly’s chickens. 
Cork, for the present, must consent to content herself—if it 
is not chimerical to suppose that an Irish constituency can 
be contented—with the present opportunities enjoyed by 
Irish members of obstructing public business. And as Sal- 
ford has retired from the division of the spoils, it is reason- 
able to suppose that, unless the bill is withdrawn—which let 
us hope will not be the case—the real battle will be between 
the Scotch Universities and the University of London. 
Whichever of the competitors succeeds in clutching the prize, 
afresh prize must before long be given to the defeated candi- 
date: and in either case the choice of the new constituency 
would no doubt be such as to do credit to itself. Although 
the mass of electors in a University constituency are men 
of very moderate education and intelligence, they are gene- 
rally persons who have acquired a taste for being represented 
by a distinguished man. The present members who sit for 
our English and Irish Universities, differing as they do in 
the soundness and liberality of their views, are all men whom 
it is well to see in Parliament. ‘There is no reason to believe 
that ordinary graduates of the London University are less 
capable of appreciating political distinction than a corre- 
sponding number of equally intelligent Oxford or Cambridge 
voters, because the latter have had an opportunity at one 
period of their lives of living in each others company for 
three years in the sentimental atmosphere of an ecclesiastical 
city. 

One of the least agreeable features in the incidents of 
Monday night’s debate was the anxiety displayed by the 
Tory party to make the most of the awkward position of the 
Government. Mr. Disraeli was in his element on this oc- 
casion. He was able firstly to overturn Sir C. Lewis's 
speech by appealing to a blue-book ; and this in the eyes of 
aman who believes statesmanship to consist in convicting 
his opponents of having been inaccurate was a chance not to 
be neglected. Secondly, there was a possibility, by suc- 
cessful manceuvring, of gaining a fresh seat for the electioneer- 
ing agents of the Conservative party—a windfall which the 
author of “ Vivian Grey” was not the man to throw away. 
Lastly, there was a hope of defeating and annoying Ministers 
without the danger of a ministerial crisis, or a dissolution. 
To weaken the Government on divisions of minor import- 


intrigues on little questions ; and to obstruct the adminis- 
tration of the country, so far as this can be done without 
incurring the country’s indignation, is an unworthy policy. 
But Mr. Disraeli and his friends love to turn every debate 
into a discussion of the comparative merits of a Derbyite and 
a Liberal Ministry. The country will not look on the ques- 
tion in this way. There is no reason why Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Cabinet should be ashamed of having lost a division 
on Monday night. They were, perhaps, bound to introduce 
the bill as it stood, rather than in any other shape. It was 
not for Ministers, but for the House of Commons, to ques- 
tion the propriety of adding to the number of metropolitan 
members. Lord Palmerston could not possibly gain by the 
adoption of his own measure. On this occasion he has 
shown, if anything, an absence of political greed. There are 
seats to give away, and yet, those of the household have not 
attempted to divide the spoil. Under these circumstances, 
it is ridiculous to taunt Ministers with their defeat. Nothing 
but a sacred sense of duty could have induced them to offer 
Parliament the chance of adding another Duncombe or 
Williams to the list of those who have risen from the position 
of local celebrities to that of parliamentary bores. Every- 
body has done what was desirable. The offer which propriety 
dictated has been made, and declined with thanks; and, for 
the present, Chelsea and Kensington have reason to be 
proud that they are safe for a year or two more against being 
represented by an Edwin James, or a Harper Twelvetrees. 





THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF INDIA. 


PERUSAL of Sir Charles Wood’s new constitution 
for India leaves little doubt on the mind as to the 
intention with which it was drawn up. Under liberal forms, 
and upon specious pretexts, it is intended to re-establish 
the ancient despotism. The existing Legislative Council 
has worked singularly well; but though it approved itself to 
Lord Dalhousie, who was a strong despot, it has been in- 
convenient to Lord Canning who is aweak one. The judges 
being irremovable are independent, and are therefore turned 
out of the Council. The five-year tenure of office made the 
officials brave, and their term is therefore reduced to one. 
The pressure of public opinion gave the Council strength, 
and the Governor-General is therefore empowered to delay 
the publication of proceedings till the final vote has been 
received. The public debates gave members a status which 
compelled them to maintain a dignified independence, and 
therefore the debates are to be exchanged for a conversation, 
which, as Lord Dalhousie said when he provided against 
this special mischief, will speedily degenerate into “ gossip 
on legislation.” 

If the simple intention of the bill were to turn the Viceroy 
into a Czar, but little discussion would be necessary. India 
could scarcely be better governed than by a wise autocrat 
exempt from prejudices as well as checks. He could never, 
indeed, impose a tax, a feat which, easy to the Legisla- 
tive Council, was beyond even Lord Dalhousie’s strong 
brain and imperious will, but with that exception his rule 
might, as a preparatory step towards a higher development, 
be singularly beneficial. But Sir Charles Wood, well aware 
that despotism pure and simple will never be acceptable to 
the House of Commons, has shrouded his real design in 
forms which deprive autocracy of all its palliatives. He has 
given despotic power not to the Governor-General, who is 
an English gentleman, and responsible to Parliament, but to 
a knot of insignificant persons, withdrawn from the commu- 
nity for a year, to be lost in it at the expiration of the 
Session, who are responsible neither to Parliament, nor to 
opinion, nor even to himself. He says the Governor-General 
intends to summon Native chiefs, and that is obviously the in- 
tention of Lord Canning. Let our readers imagine the British 
Cabinet summoning the Prince of Monaco and the Duke of 
Modena to council on an English Reform Bill, and our 
readers will have some faint idea of the feeling such a measure 
will create among the Indian army. Fortunately for India 
the excessive expense of moving the Council will probably 
prohibit a frequent recourse to such a mode of following out 
the advice “fas est ab hoste doceri.” The remainder of the 
Council will consist of officials, and such Europeans as hope 
for a Government appointment. No others will neglect their 
own business in order to earn, by desultory consultations in 
which they are sure to be outvoted, the privilege of being 
expelled for independence at the end of the year. 

They will prefer seats in the Local Councils, which are 
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invested wjth powers which a little resolution will make 
every day more extensive. One of these powers, refused in 
the draft bill was restored in the debate, Sir Charles Wood 
explaining in answer to the Member for Bradford, that the 
restriction which forbade the Local Councils to deal with 
the land tenures was a “misprint.” Another restriction 
supposed to exist was disproved by Mr. Buxton, who re- 
marked with considerable point, that if no Member could 
introduce a charge on the revenues, neither could a Member 
of the House of Commons. 

Under the bill as amended, the Councils will really possess 
all the legislative power belonging to an American State Legis- 
lature, and as the control of new revenue is vested in their 
hands, they have only to tax themselves to make their autho- 
rity effective. With a Central Legislature without respect, 
sitting anywhere, and filled with foreigners—for a Rajah of 
Puttiala is as much a foreigner to a Madrassee as an Indian 
from the Red River is to an Englishman—the Local Councils 
will speedily obtain an effective control of opinion, and with 
it the initiative, leaving to the Viceroy nothing but his veto 
and his general military command. As soon as this process 
is accomplished India will have a working constitution, but 
the road to this inevitable end will be strewed with defeated 
projects, delayed reforms, and ruined reputations. 

The bill will be received in India with a feeling of bitter 
disappointment. The Anglo-Indians expected a measure 
like that suggested by Mr. Ayrton in a speech as full of 
ideas as of injustice. They hoped for three Councils, each 
with complete power in its own Presidency, but all controlled 
and directed by the concurrent power of the Viceroy, They 
find themselves subjected to two bodies neither of which can, 
till the battle of centralization has been fought out, exercise 
the full power of legislation, and one of which will be regarded 
with irritated scorn. The local council of Bengal, for ex- 
ample, which will be respected, will find itself incompetent 
to reform its special police, because that involves a charge 
upon the revenue, to deal with its special crime, dacoity, 
because that would be an interference with the Penal Code, 
or to provide for its special want, short railways, because 
that is reserved for no conceivable reason to the central 
power. The Supreme Council, on the other hand, will find 
itself restricted to that general legislation, with which, 
from the absence of nominees from all Presidencies, 
it will be incompetent to deal, to the imposition of 
taxes which will be rejected because emanating from a 
despised Assembly, and to legislation for the army which 
is the one point in India Native chiefs ought never to 
be permitted even to discuss. The result, as soon as the new 
measure is understood, will be a burst of anger before which 
the Government must either give way, or attempt for the 
fiftieth time to rely on force alone. They can govern India 
by force if they choose, so long at least as the army is not 
actively interested in the struggle; but the attempt will 
increase that utter detestation of the country, which already 
is driving home every European with means sufficient to be 
useful, and intelligence enough to refuse to live under the 
needless tyranny of an official clique. The bill, we presume, 
will pass, for the House leaves India to the mercy of a 
Secretary of State, but unless greatly modified, its first result 
will be to establish that worst of conceivable Governments, 
a feeble despotism under liberal forms. 

All this while the only improvement required was a short 
Act, leaving the Legislature as it stands, but adding two 
Loeal Councils for Madras and Bombay. 





SYRIA. 


HE last “final settlement” of the Syrian question only 
illustrates the permanent difficulty of Europe in its 
dealings with the Turkish Empire. It is agreed that Mo- 
hammedan rule is to be maintained, for if it is not, some 
Power or other will become so strong that the independence 
of Europe may ultimately be lost. That pees such as 
it is, is intelligible, and were Europe governed by policy 
alone, might, till the extinction of the Turkish race, be per- 
manently maintained. But unfortunately Europe is con- 
trolled by feelings, creeds, principles, prejudices, as well as 
by policy, and whenever any one of these disturbing causes 
comes strongly into operation, policy is laid aside. Accord- 
ing to our policy, the Sultan is sovereign, and if his subjects 
like to exterminate the Christians or circumcise Pagans under 


murder of Christians, simply because they are such, Euro 
interferes, and insists on a change of system, which, wheter 
its other demerits, shall at least stop that iniquity. The pre- 
vention of murder is not difficult to Powers whose armed 
force could exterminate the murderers in a week, but the 
emergency once over, the permanent policy revives, and the 
Christians are to be protected without infringing on the 
authority of the Sultan. Syria, says Lord John Russel] 
belongs to the Sultan and not to the Five Powers, and 
accordingly the Five Powers first declare that no map 
of the Sultan’s race or creed shall rule the most jm. 
portant division of the province. The Kaimacam of the 
Lebanon must be a Christian, or Christians cannot be con. 
sidered safe. Some ten millions of Christians are left jp 
other places under this distrusted Government, but consist. 
ency in politics is too much to expect ; and we may let that 
pass. A Christian governor will doubtless protect Chrig. 
tians, and if the Lebanon were declared independent, or 
European placed at its head, the Maronites might lead lives 
only diversified by a little oppression from their bisho 
and a great deal of extortion from each other. But there 
are the sovereign rights of the Sultan to be respected, and 
the Governor of the Lebanon must therefore be a subject, 
or, at all events, one who has accepted some tie of allegiance 
to the Mussulman who is to reign, but not to govern. But, 
then, a subject of the Sultan, liable to his sovereign’s Teprie 
mand, is very likely to obey his orders, and the feeling which 
is opposed to policy springs up once more. The Christian 
Kaimacam is to be irremovable for three years, except with 
the consent of the Five Powers, who are never, under any 
circumstances, likely to be unanimous. In other words, the 
Christianity of the Mountain is protected by leaving it 
under the dominion of a Mussulman sovereign; and the 
sovereignty of the Sultan is maintained by depriving him of 
the right of appointing and removing his own servants, 
Finally, to make the European reliance upon Turkey more 
evident, it is specially provided that the Turkish troops 
sha)l never enter this division of Turkish territory. And 
this quaint process is officially denominated the “ mainte. 
nance of the integrity of the Turkish Empire.” 

Weare by no means certain that, the two postulates 
being granted that Turkey must be Mussulman, and must 
be tolerant, any other arrangement would have been pre- 
ferable to this. Fuad Pasha would have ruled as well as 
any Christian the Divan is likely to select, and a great deal 
better than the Shehaab who will be the nominee of France, 
But there is no proof that the next Pasha would have pro- 
tected the Christians, or thought himself pledged to protect 
Maronites against the plundering habits and fanatical ideas 
of soldiers professing the true faith. A Christian Kai- 
macam, therefore, Mussulman officials being such as they 
are, and will be, till their creed disappears, was an inevi- 
table alternative. Still less do we see any proof that 
Europe is prepared for the events which must follow that 
termination of the Turkish Empire implied in the indepen. 
dence of the Lebanon. The Sultan’s authority must there 
fore be retained, and the utter absurdity of an arrangement 
which preserves authority by decreeing that it shall never be 
exerted is due only to an originally false position. When 
English statesmen have discovered a policy which may keep 
Turkey independent without surrendering it to a fanatical 
Mussulman. clan, the Government of Syria may become 
rational and strong. Till then we must be content to see 
some Maronite use his power to protect the Leb anon by 
enslaving one-half the population in order to extirpate the 
other moiety. 





MIDDLE-CLASS INTELLECT. 
1 ae middle classes in England have got into an unfortunate habit 
of over-praising themselves. No doubt they constitute the 
political centre, or, to use a less frigid phrase, the political heart of 
the nation, and have inspired European countries with a political 
and social respect for sober practical industry, which had always 
previously—except perhaps among the commercial republics of Italy 
—been associated with a certain materiality and dulness of mind, 
and confessed by its votaries with a sort of shame. But since the 
rediscovery by Mr. Carlyle of the old truth, that work is rather cre- 
ditable than otherwise, that the middle classes do a good deal for 
England which England could ill spare, that it is their support 
which lends all the political force to any public policy which our 
aristocratic statesmen may adopt, there has been a growing disposi- 
tion to glorify the middle class at the expense of all others. We are 





penalty of death, that is no more our affair than the mas- 
sacre of the Huguenots, or the restrictions on Russian 
Dissenters. But as modern feeling will not tolerate the! 


told that in England the middle classes rule, and ought to rule ; that 
they alone combine education with substance,—sobriety of judgment 
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sa an area of circumstance sufficiently extended to guard against 
close atmosphere,—the warmth of liberal feeling with the weight of 
al action. Within the last day or two, indeed, there has been 
° deal of doubt thrown over the excellence of middle-class 
sjucation, and a very sensible preference expressed for the same 
modes of education which, as adopted at Eton and Rugby, have pro- 

so many of our ablest public men. But still no one hesitates 
to flatter the popular idol. The culture may be unworthy of the 
material; middle-class education may be inferior; but middle-class 
intellect is perfection. 

We will venture to point out one or two characteristics of what 
ge may fairly term the middle-class intellect—that class which wins 
its own daily bread by industry of any but the manual kind—which 
should lead us to modify these impressions. We have a deep and sin- 
cere respect for our own class, but we venture to think that there are 
some qualities in the type of middle-class intellect which do not com- 

wholly favourably with that either of the class above or of the 
ass below—the aristocratic intellect, or the intellect of the manual 
ybourer. As there are many respects in which the intellect of the 
child resembles the intellect of maturity even more than it resembles 
the intellect of youth, so there are many respects in which the un- 
cultivated understanding of the working man resembles the highly 
cultivated understanding of the leisurely and independent man, more 
than it resembles the partially cultivated intellect of the interme- 
distes who turn the exercise of their intelligence into daily bread. 
Some of these are worth noting. 

In the ancient world it was a received axiom that leisure from 
business was absolutely requisite for all who aspired to think clearly 
ud maturely on the great questions which social and political life 
bring before us. It was assumed as an incontestable principle that 
the mind of the social system should not be encumbered by its prac- 
tical cares, that it would be distorted and discoloured by being mixed 
w with such cares. In the present day we not only do not admit 
this, but we are becoming insensible to the considerable portion of 
truth which this ancient prejudice contained. It is certain that there 
we discolouring and distorting influences exerted on the mind of the 
niddle class from the habitual subordination of its intelligence to 
personal anxieties and personal ends, which do not affect in the 
same degree either the intellect of the class who live by manual 
labour, or of that who are personally independent of all labour. 
And, first, there is, from different causes, a certain simplicity 
and freshness in the intellectual constitution of both these 
classes, which the constant yoking of the understanding to the 
jading routine of life effectually destroys in the great bulk of the 
niddle class. For this purpose, at least, the leisure of the rich 
ad the bodily industry of the poor produce the same effect. To 
both, intellectual efforts are purely voluntary, so far as they are 
habitual at all, and are widely separated from utilitarian interests and 
sli-regarding motives; while with the middle classes, as a rule, the 
chief intellectual discipline is connected in the closest manner with 
the successes or the failures, the caution or the presumption, of the 
pretical judgment. Hence there is a turbid element, a touch of 
vlfregard, a utilitarian shade and self-interested bias about the un- 
derstanding of the middle class, which does not belong in the same 
degree either to the aristocrat’s or to the operative’s intellect. The 
naa of leisure,and the manual labourer, who take up intellectual studies 
tall, do so chiefly for their own sake, for the pure intellectual in. 
terests they excite, and for nothing else. Hence, there is all the 
purity and simplicity of a perfectly disinterested pursuit cultivated 
by a. cool and unharassed intellect only for the sake of truth, and in 
thich there is no end, save that of truth, to be gained. But the in- 
telligence of the middle class is kept so constantly stretched by in- 
terested motives, so much of the future depends upon the caution 
othe sagacity of the present, that quite other than intellectual in- 
fuences habitually intrude themselves into the consideration of in- 
tellectual questions. The freshness and naiveté with which a Lan- 
tashire mechanic will look at a new topic which excites his curiosity, 
~say field botany, or, as often happens, sacred history and the study of 
Josephus’s involved narratives,—resemble far more closely the clear 
and tranquil pictures which fill the mind of an aristocratic learner, 
than the eager sidelong glances cast upon the world of theoretic 
knowledge by men who are accustomed to weigh everything in the 
practical and utilitarian scales of fear, hope, and advantage. Immediate 
Personal responsibility for all questions on which the intellect is ex- 
treised has, no doubt, a practical advantage of its own ; but it certainly 
has very mixed effects upon the intellect, and is more apt to confuse 
the intellectual vision than to clear and steady it. On all questions, 
indeed, connected with moral and social duty and faith, views formed 
by a merely contemplative intellect, relieved from the pressure of per- 
sonal responsibilities, are nearly worthless; but there are many 
Worlds of purely intellectual thought into which this habit of judging 
With reference to the personal needs and wants of practical life has 
to business to intrude. And it is just such subjects, the world of 
Science, and the world of history, that the middle class intellect is apt 
‘confuse by colouring them with its peculiar moral prejudices and 





antipathies. The jleisurely intellect, which is induced to study b¥ 
mere intellectual pleasure, and the curious inquisitive intellect of the 
labourer, which is led to study by the kind of fresh wonder which 
stirs the understanding of a child, are far superior, for such purposes 
as these, to the half-feverish intellect which is always on service on 
some responsible duty. 

Again, for very similar reasons, the intellect of both the higher 
and lower class is apt to be far more patient than that of the middle 
class. The constant use of the judgment in groping one’s way through 
present emergencies, which are never more than half seen, is apt to 
engender a habit of refusing to wait for all the evidence on any sub- 
ject, even when there is no oecasion to come to any immediate prac- 
tical conclusion. Men whose intellects are daily employed in forming 
approximate conclusions on subjects on which they must decide 
without convincing evidence of any kind, soon become too impatient 
for purely scientific, or even the highest intellectual work. They 
will not wait for full light; when they get a little twilight they are 
ready to think they see as much as is necessary. We may see the 
most striking example of this universal irritability and impatience of 
political intellect in the case of the North American States, which 
are composed of the middle classes unalloyed. A total want of self. 
control, of power to wait until the whole case is before them, has 
marked their political character for several generations. On the 
first hint of any possibility which seems in any way critical for their 
party or their nation, the American citizens blaze into blind and pre- 
mature emotion, which is often exceedingly little justified by the 
event. Nor is the same disposition by any means wanting in our 
own middle class at home—but the habitual ascendancy of ealmer 
and more patient intellects over our political life, has hitherto re- 
strained us from extravagance of the same kind. Intellectual habits 
of the hand-to-mouth kind are exceedingly apt to produce this spas. 
modic kind of hasty judgment. Apart from class passions, neither 
the homely, sluggish intellects of the industrial classes, nor the 
leisurely intellects of the aristocratic classes are so hasty and impa- 
tient of delay. 

Another characteristic in which middle-class intellect often contrasts 
unfavourably with that of the class above and below it, is its too great 
pliancy. Tiere is a tenacity, an inflexibility, a consistency about the 
type of intellect proper to the aristocracy which no doubt is borrowed 
in some degree from their pecuniary independence of position, their 
little need of submissiveness in practical matters. Still this imparts a 
definite hardiness and consistency even to their mere intellect, a 
fixity in abiding by the results of intellectual evidence once accepted 
as satisfactory, even when that evidence is superficially shaken, or 
called in question, which we look for in vain in the middle class, 
Amongst us, from our necessarily practical education, there is an 
habitual tendency to be shaken with every new current of fresh evi- 
dence, that gives an instability and limpness to the structure of 
middle-class understandings. We do not offer the same intellectual 
resistance to the drift of entirely transient impressions; we do not 
take the same determined stand on the broad ground of general evi- 
dence, which the lazier but more tenacious intellect of the aristocracy 
habitually assumes. There is a sensitiveness to sudden and often 
groundless impressions in the middle classes, arising from mere infee- 
tion, which is obviously due to the same habit of forming approximate 
judgments, of groping our way to a view tenable for the moment, on 
which we have enlarged in speaking of the impatience of middle- 
class intellects. No doubt the ignorance of the lower class renders 
them still more liable to sudden seizures of panic or prejudice on 
questions affecting their interest. But if we look at their intellects 
only, we shall find them much harder to move, much more cast in a 
single type, much more consistent, in fact, than those of our own order. 
No doubt it is a consistency arising from want of use, from stiffness, 
not from steadicess. But, nevertheless, it has its temporary advan- 
tages in a certain sincerity and singleness of vision, which is foreign 
to the intellect of the middle class, 

These considerations are of course one-sided. It was our object 
to point out the short-comings of the much overpraised middle-class 
intellect. For there is a danger in that arrogant reliance on the 
flattery and sympathy of equals, which we are only too fond of noting 
in the popular hallucinations of our American brethren. At all 
events we may be sure that we owe much of the general soundness 
of middle-class convictions in England to the checks afforded by 
those simpler types of intellect in the classes below and above us, 
which are exempt from many of our temptations to an artificial com- 
plexity, irritability, and pliancy of understanding. 


THE CENSUS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


HE census of the Kingdom is not yet prepared, but that of Eng- 
land and Wales is before the public, and indicates some curious 
results. ‘The total population of this division of the Monarchy is 
20,061,725, or thirty-three per cent. more than the whole population 
of the British Isles in 1815. The total increase in ten years has 
been 2,134,116, exclusive of 640,210 who have emigrated to other 
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countries. In other words England alone, after sending forth a| and our business is to improve ¢hem, and not chatter about the ey — 
swarm, equal to the population of Liverpool and Leeds, has added | results of a disposition we can no more arrest than centrifugal fotee aad con 











four Savoys to her strength by natural increase alone, a result which | or the law of gravitation. pp 
may tend at least to diminish our dread of the aggrandisement of pias tpdeeemnnie-nampaninnnieniteiens gown 
France. The “strength of kings is in the men who gather round , its abat 
the throne,” and two millions added to the population means, among Piusir. 





other things, ten such armies as the largest we ever sent to the| ‘Tye Lyceum has become, for the nonce, an Italian Operah 
Crimea, five of the size the Continent regards as armies of the first} being occupied by a company consisting of the principal pe fo Ouse, 
class. England alone could now expend 200,000 mena year without | who belonged last season to Her Majesty’s Theatre, with a bee ain 
diminishing her population, or five times the regular conscription of] tions, The enterprise is under the management of Mr. Mane tus Ge 
France, and double the number she could collect were conscription | The theatre opened on Saturday last with the hackneyed Trovaing the aca 
pushed to its highest limit. That this increase presses in no excessive | performed nearly in the same way as at Her M ajesty’s Theatre - hibiting 
degree on the means of subsistence is obvious from the single fact | year; that is to say, with Titiens as the heroine, Giu glini a Moar te * 
that precisely the number of houses which ought to have been built | and Alboni as the gipsy Azucena. The part of the Count dj Ps Saiee 
to contain them, viz. 467,000, have been built. In 1861, as in 1851, | was filled by Signor delle Sedie, a new-comer, an excellent baritone bart’s a 
there is just one house to every 5¢ persons, an average which seems | and a good actor. Lucrezia Borgia has also been performed, preciel of the | 
with local exceptions universal throughout the world, amidst the} as before. Verdi’s new opera, Un Ballo ix Maschera, scare studios. 





the dense population of Bengal as in the thinly settled districts of} yet performed in England, is to be produced this evening. ing, oth 
North Western America. Supposing these houses to be all cottages,|’ At the Royal Italian Opera nothing new has occurred. But a ip exee 
they represent an expenditure of 70,000,000 sterling, and being | this theatre, too, Verdi’s new opera is to be brought out next week Animal 
what they are, probably one of at least treble that amount. eine? : BD worthil 

The tables of population, so far as they have heen drawn up, de- : . F ei 
monstrate strongly the truth long since perceived, that civilization . ween Naat tien ooo coe ote ben 
tends to draw men from the agricultural districts, and concentrate ail Tasos were the * Sinfonia Eroica” of Beethoven, the “ Tali Flectre 


them round the manufacturing centres, and in the large towns. Thus} 5. 5hony” of Mendelssohn, Weber’s Overtese to 78 hi 

gg hee , ) Rul wou 
Cambridge, Norfolk, Rutland, Suffolk, Wiltshire, Anglesey, and] s)irly and Mozart's Overture to Figaro, "The young wa i bedi 
ee - “ ene yee! — wea ore pianist, John Francis Barnett, played Beethoven’s Concerto ig ( ineels 
real decrease, after allowing for the tendency to improvement, being, | inor most admirably; and Signora Guerrabella, a lady ney piquant 





of course, much more considerable. In Buckinghamshire, Dorset- . . ~ vated 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Lincolnshire, Oxfordshire, Somersetshire, per enel sha ars aren edhmmeag by word a S a 
and Westmoreland, besides seven Welsh counties, the increase is onl wach sien Gs eoalted & the ieteens af te waded: tapestr 
under five thonsand souls, and in most instances largely in default of Moscheles, now on a visit to at one the cullen, Gh fashion 
the addition which, but for emigration, would have been re-| iusical readers will be gratified to learn that this Thastelous male fed tr 
corded. These are all agricultural counties ; and accordingly it is} win appear once more before the public at the next Philharmonic sis | 
in Durham, Lancashire, Middlesex, Staffordshire, Kent, Surrey, the Concert on Monday week, when he is to perform one of his Herr A 
West Riding, and Glam organshire, that the largest increase is per-| Q.certos : p = plating 
ceptible. The two counties we have italicized, it is true, are strictly ; ai carved 
agricultural, but the increase is the result of the outgrowth of the} June, in London, may be called the concert-month. It is then that Walk” 
metropolis, which there upsets all ordinary calculations. So among} the practice of giving benefit concerts reaches its maximum, and brageo 
the towns, Bath, Berwick, Boston, Buckingham, Bury St. Edmunds, | this year it seems to be carried to an unprecedented excess. It has ber wr 
Cambridge, Chichester, Cockermouth, Dartmouth, Frome, Gloucester, | }ecome in fact, a nuisance of no small magnitude. Of benefit con. Pid ° 
Honiton, Kidderminster, Lancaster, Launceston, Lichfield, Lyme } certs it may be said at present that their name is legion. They are a 
Regis, Lymington, Marlborough, Oxford, Stamford, Totness, War- given at the rate of three, or four, or half a dozen a day, and are not coarse 
wick, and numbers of less-known places, have all declined, while the only a great annoyance, but a heavy tax on people who mingle in iny-wr 
great centres of activity have added to themselves populations equal | musical society. The persons who give them are for the most pat being 

to those of great cities. Thus London now contains 2,800,000 per- foreigners, and very often obscure and nameless adventurers, If you me 

sons, and has increased by 430,798, or a population equal to that of happen to go to one of them, you find a programme headed witha by He 
Liverpool, which has risen from 375,000 to 443,000 ; Birmingham has | jist of illustrious patronesses, a room full of fashionable company, and : be 
increased by 63,000 persons, Bristol by 17,000, Greenwich by 34,000, | » number of favourite performers singing and playing for their amuse. a “we 
Hull by 14,000, Leeds by 35,000, Manchester by 35,000, Merthyr | ment. You wonder how some Signor or Herr, whose name you by He 
Tydvil by 20,000, Newcastle by 22,000, Nottingham by 17,000, | never heard of before, has found means to obtain such patronage anl price ¢ 
Sheffield by 50,000, Stoke-upon-Trent by 17,000, and Wolverhamp- | to collect such an assemblage. But there is nothing surprising in the co 





ton by 11,000, the largest positive increase next to that of London | their success when we know how it is gained. ‘These people comeia fact ure 
being in Liverpool. There are now twelve cities in England with | flocks, like the swallows, every summer. With a suppleness of Sonder 
more than 100,000 persons, exclusive of the metropolitan boroughs— | which poor sturdy John Bull is incapable, they contrive to wriggle “Dom 
Birmingham a i i RE ee themselves into fashiouable houses, often supplanting, as teachers, che = 
Bradford 2. . «+ + + + 106,218 English musicians of greater merit, and being always ready to assis lon 
Bristol | i Bit serine cole gale CMa aol ener at the evening parties of their patrons. ‘Thus they establish a clain rie fa 
— ‘ y ‘ 3 ‘ F : oo l o on the families where they have found a footing ; and when Signor pictur 
Liver a “ : > ; ° : a 443 874 Squallini gives his benefit concert, the fashionable ladies of his a cient 
te orl : : 3 : . : / 338,000 quaintance pay him for his services by taking tickets, and getting of mili 
Newcastle-on-Tyne - ‘ ‘ x , 109,294 their friends to do the same. He is thus enabled to engage two or expirii 
Salford hale t ‘ ; ; ; 102,414 three stars, and contrives to have a roomful of aristocracy, listenisg — 
Sheffield i. 4 ce me - 185,000 to a performance in which he often takes a very trifling share. (ur some 
Stoke-upon-Trent. . . . + ~ 101,302 native musicians are obliged, in self-defence, to follow a bad example, is tied 
Wolverhampton .  . wae - 147,646 and to give their annual benefit concerts, for the sake of their “ con- — 
—while half-a-dozen more, like Hull, which lacks only a few hundreds | nexion’” as it is called, and in order to maintain their ground against and is 
of the number, ought to be included in the same list. When Ireland | their foreign rivals : and we know of English professional persons of pict ur 
and Scotland have been added, the list of cities with more than | talent and eminence, who get up their concerts at great cost, and paiute 
30,000 inhabitants will, we believe, exceed that of any two countries | with the certainty of pecuniary loss. They get performers to sing ot drawi 
on the Continent. How far this tendency of the population to the | play gratuitously, singing and playing for them in their turn; but we 
towns is beneficial we leave to the economists. For ourselves we | they must have some stars, not to be had on such terms, and whos es 
believe the popular arguments against the process as groundless as | demands, with other expenses, swallow up the proceeds. We have sere i 
they are ineffectual. Statistics have long since settled the question | often asked these persons why they follow a practice so useless and lish p 
of comparative morality in favour of the towns; and if Englishmen} absurd. Their only answer is that it is very bad, but they cannot of St. 
only attended to the first rules of hygiene, the advantage would soon | help it: the y must do as others do. Concerts of this species are of sun a 
be equal on the score of health. It is easier to drain a town than a|no benefit to music. They are usually of a trivial and common-place that | 
country side; the best medical assistance is reserved for citizens, | kind, made up of the most hackneyed music of the season. Such i + 
theirs is incomparably the better food, and theirs is the intelligence | the general description of benefit concerts. Now and then there are “Sse 
which more than any single advantage tends to prolong life. As to| exceptions, but they are few and far between. ‘The best concer won 
social improvement, civilization sprang from the towns, and shows to sien ts “a dividuals are of the serial kind, and have some specif rla 
this hour a strong disposition to remain there. It is only when aggre- | SV" DY maividl Stent ot taten af aieielaall Meet 
ted together that men learn their full strength, acquire tolerance object ; such as M. and Madame Sainton $ soirees Of Classical mu Prof 
novel ideas, feel the quickening influences of competition and | or M. Halle’s “ pianoforte recitals” —performances by first-rate artists can I 
emulation, and of necessity leave the road fairly open to the strong. | of the works of the greatest masters. Of all musical entertainments, soldi 
For good or eyil the population of England is massing itself in cities, | these are the most calculated to instruct and improve the listener, move 
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nee 
od consequently they cannot be too much encouraged. But as to 
penefit concerts in general, they are, we repeat, a nuisance which has 

wn to such a height that its very excess, we hope, will bring about 


its abatement. 


Fine Arts. 
GERMAN EXHIBITION. 


que German pictures selected, according to the advertisements, from 
ihe academies of Berlin, Dusseldorf, and Konigsberg, and now ex- 
jibiting at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, do not adequately represent 
the merits of the school. In point of interest this exhibition is far | 
igferior to those displays of German pictures which, under Mr. Gam- | 
jart’s auspices, took place some few years back in Bond-street. Many | 
of the pictures here gathered together look like the sweepings of the | 
studios. Some have been painted years ago, some are actually crack- 





_gravedigger is tame and common-place. 


since battle-pieces were first painted. ‘The generals, as usual, occupy 
the centre of the picture, and by some providential arrangement, 
—_ the moon is rising and everybody dee is dimly discernible in 
the gloom, they are illumined by brilliant sunlight. “Hamlet and 
the Gavelienn” by Herr Schowett, is not iaensies according 
to English notions. Hamlet is decidedly “ fat and scant of breath,” 
and of intellect, too, to judge from his face. Horatio, equally fat, 
resembles Henry the Eighth in features, and is much too old. ‘The 
Professor Steffeck under- 
stands animal form well. His execution is dull, heavy, and methodi- 
cal. “Sorrowing Maternity” represents a mare lamenting over a 
dead foal. In the “ Equestrian Portraits of the Prince of Prussia 
and Princess Royal of England” the painter has certainly not flattered 
the Princess, “Comfortable but rather Warm” has a certain amount 
of humour. A Skye terrier is sitting by a cylindrical stove which is 
rapidly becoming red-hot. The increasing warmth tells upon the 
animal. He begins to pant for breath, but why doesn’t he move fur- 
ther off ? 

There is fun, too, in Count von Krockow’s “ Wild Sow and Young. 


‘ P _— . y . 28, 1. “pe Wi © »tenei a | . . . 
ing, others are worthless. Of historic pictures with any pretensions | The mother, accompanied by her grunting small-eyed progeny, is 
pexcellence there is but onc—good domestic pictures are scarce. | marching solemnly through a wood. A tiny porker heading the band 
Animal painting and landscape are the only branches of art at all is trotting along in a very consequential and comical manner. “ Hun- 


yorthily represented. | garian Horses at Play” is the largest and, on the whole, the best 
. animal picture here. The painter is Herr T. Schmitson. A number 
of heavy-hoofed, “ roman-nosed” horses are snorting, prancing, and 
rearing on a common to their hearts’ content. The main group is 
employed in chasing two dogs, one of which appears to have received 
a kick. The actions of the creatures are vigorous and faithfull 
drawn, the general effect brilliant and sunny. The rutted mn 
barred with alternate sun and shade is almost deceptive. “A Boar 
Hunt,” by Herr Arnold, is clever and spirited. 

In landscape Herr Bennewitz von Loefen occupies the first place 
for local truth, simplicity, and freedom from conventionality. “A 
Beech Forest”? shows much close and reverent study of nature and 
rich colour. ‘ Farmhouse” and “ Landscape” will charm by the 
simplicity of their materials and ingenuous treatment. ‘ Loading 
Hay by a Canal,” in which the long lines of flat bank are broken 
only by the masts of the barges, is equally good. The clouded day 
obscures the sun. Silvery daylight is admirably rendered. “ Cattle 
at the Brook in the Forest of Fontain,” by Herr Ockel, is second 
only to the works just mentioned. ‘The brook occupies the foreground. 
A neatherd, in blue blouse and goatskin cloak, blows his horn to 


The most important figure picture in the room is one by Professor | 
Rosenfelder, President of the Royal Academy, Konigsberg, “The | 
Flectress Elizabeth of Brandenburg surprised by her Husband, | 
Jochim I. while secretly taking the Sacrament.” The priest, | 
nbed in black, is administering the chalice to the Electress, who | 
jneels at the foot of the altar in a white satin robe of simple yet | 
piquant fashion. The figures are the size of life, well drawn and 
painted, but lacking movement and vivacity. Their want of act ion | 
is, however, amply atoned for by Joachim, who enters through a 
tapestried door in the background. He waves his arms “ windmill- 
fshion,” and disturbs by his theatrical gestures the otherwise digni- 
fied treatment of the picture. ‘ Mary Magdalene” is an academic 
study by Herr Hommel. ‘“ Reminiscences of Past Happiness,” by 
Herr Amberg, is a sentimental young lady in a black dress contem- | 
plating some initials enclosed in a pair of hearts which have been | 
carved on a tree-trunk by the departed lover. “ A Solitary | 
Walk” represents a girl in light summer dress pacing an um.- | 
brageous garden-walk, attended by a little spaniel who carries 
her work-bag. The sunlight plays through the foliage, chequer- | 
ing the path and glancing on the girl’s white dress. The re-| 
flected light on the face is painted with truth, and the landscape 
is good in tone and colour. “Ariadne,” by Herr Graef, is a 
coarse, ill-favoured woman in white and amber robes, with an 
ivy-wreath in her hair. She looks profoundly melancholy, and 
being very badly painted, it is only natural that the gazer should 
adopt a sympathetic expression. Scareely better is “St. Cecilia,” 
by Herr Kornek, who is, however, mere satisfactory in a work | 
of humble pretensions, “Children Playing.” “The Unweleome 
Guest,” a dog eating the bread-and-jam belonging to a child, and | 
“Rustic Amusement,” boys piping with reeds gathered from a stream, | 
by Herr Domschke, are bad, vulgar, and common-place. If sold at a 
price considerably above their real value, they would scarcely realize 
the cost of their transit from the country in which they were manu- 
faetured, yet here they are placed conspicuously on the line. Herr 
Sondermann is the only worthy representative of the domestic school. 
“Domestic Happiness,” though not to be compared with any work 

Frére, is nevertheless pleasing in its honesty. The scene is laid ina 
peasant’s cottage. The baby has just had its bath; the mother guides 
italong a wooden bench which surrounds the earthenware stove to 
the father, who pauses in his smoking to toy with the first-born. The 
picture is carefully painted throughout, but the heads are very defi- 
cient in expression. Herr Schultz exhibits several pictures, chiefly 
éfmilitary incidents. “ The Dying Chief” shows a Highland officer 
expiring in the arms of a private while he gazes at the inevitable 
miniature. In “ Foraging Party of Hussars,” a mounted and drunken 
trumpeter is the principal figure. He holds a bottle up to the light | 
to see if it still contains anything worth notice. ‘To his saddle-girth 
is tied an ass laden with panniers containing wine. Beyond, a soldier 
has succeeded in twining the lash of along whip round a goose’s neck 
and is about to secure the prize. Others are driving cattle, &c. These 
pictures, and others under the same name, are coarsely and heavily 
painted, though occasionally displaying a fair notion of character. Loose 

awing is also perceptible now and then, as in the donkey’s body, 
which is of such extraordinary depth as to exceed the length of its legs. 
Tt was ill judged on the part of the management to exhibit the 
small pieces from the hand of the late Professor Stilke. They are 
Very indifferent specimens of that painter and will convey to the Eng- 
lish public but a feeble idea of his powers. Herr Gemmel’s “ Interior 
of St. Mark’s” is capitally painted. The conflicting lights from the 
sun and the lamps are very skilfully managed. It 1s cheering to find 
that plagiarism flourishes in other countries than ourown. Professor 

eyden, in his “ Praying Mouk,” has exactly copied Zurbaran’s 
“Monk,” the original of which, unfortunately for the Professor, | 
hangs in our National Gallery. The comparison he provokes will 
certainly not deiract from the reputation of Zurbaran. “ The 





'summon the cattle to the water; some are drinking, while others ap- 


year on the brow of the slope leading to the brook. Gracefully slender 
ediduies in the middle distance are backed by a bright fleecy 
clouded sky. This is a masterly and veritable piece of work. The 
sea views of Herr Esche deserve special notice. His drawing of 
waves is particularly good. “ The Sands cf Neu Werke,” is, per- 
haps, the best of his four pictures. ‘“ A Landscape, with Cattle,” is 
clever, but mannered. “ The Convent of St. Benedetto,” by Herr 
Valentine Ruths, is well drawn and powerfully treated. ‘“ Tangiers,” 
by Herr Wodeck, and “ Castle Sondrio,” by Herr C. Seiffert, though 
somewhat hard in style, are full of conscientious elaboration. Bad 
landscapes will be found in plenty. “ View of Florence,” by Herr 
Briicke, looks suspiciously like those questionable pictures which are 
hawked about by Jews in the City. A group in marble of “ Hagar 
and Ishmael,” by Professor R. Begas, is the best of the few pieces 
of sculpture. The emaciated form of the boy is well modelled, and 
sufficiently true to nature without being moins, Fret 

It will be gathered from the above remarks that there is little ori- 
ginal talent displayed in the one hundred and twenty works collected 
in this gallery. It is to be hoped that amore intelligent and rigorous 
method of selection will be adopted for the future, in case this expe- 
riment of establishing an annual exhibition of German art should 
succeed. If we are to have foreign pictures exhibited here, we have 
at least a right to expect that they be good. Our home supply of 
pictorial rubbish is unfortunately p Bow more than enough, without 
receiving importations of fifth-rate pictures from the Continent. 

Dry Port. 





The fifth annual meeting of the National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science is to be held at Dublin in August next, 


lasting from the 14th to the 21st. The following prospectus has been 
issued by the association, in explaining the details of this meeting : 


The first meeting of the Department of Trade and International Law 
for reading papers and discussion will be held at the next annual 
mecting of the association at Dublin. The subjects of international 
interest which, among others, it is proposed to discuss at Dublin are 
these: An International General Average (the council is now 
engaged in carrying out the wishes of the International Congress at 
Glasgow, by the preparation of a bill on general agerage to be sub- 
mitted to the mercantile bodies of the world for their emendations 
and improvements; the attention of the association has beeu directed 
to other subjects of importance, some of which will be brought for- 
ward next year), Law respecting Collision at Sea, Rights of Bellige- 
rents over Private Property at Sea, International Copyright, Internal 
Aspect of Bankrupt Laws, Fraudulent Trade Marks. It is antici- 
pated that papers will be read on the following subjects relating to 
British commerce and production: Industrial Products of Ireland, 
Cotton Supply, Wool Supply, Influx of Gold and its Effects. The 


Meeting of Wellington and Blucher on the Night of Waterloo,” by | Council, however, will be glad to receive papers upon any subject of 
Professor Rechiin, is one of those battle pictures which everybody | cognate interest. The meeting at Dublin will be held from 14th to 


can imagine for himself. The shot-torn trees, the dead and dying 
soldiers, the rearing horses, battalions performing incomprehensible 


19 





lst August ; all papers are to be in the secretary’s hands before 1st 
No paper should occupy more than twenty minutes in 


~ 


August. 


movements, are all there, as they have been in all battle-pieces ever | reading. 
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BOOKS. 


MR. BUCKLE’S SECOND VOLUME ON CIVILIZATION.* 
Szeconp NotIce. 


WE have taken some pains in analyzing the intellectual affinities of 
con- 


Mr. Buckle’s genius, because it is impossible, without keepin 
stantly before us the great hiatus in his mind, to disentangle the 
strange mixture of truth and falsehood that runs through the history 


of the Spanish and Scotch intellects, which form the substance of 
The strange gap in his historical faculty of 


his second volume. 
which we speak, the blind side, the punctum caecum, of his intellect, 
is seen in his inability to recognize any civilizing power in the 
thering force of human law, and the gradual diffusion of respect 
or law,—in the capacity for just government and loyal obedience. 
Civilization, in Mr. Buekle’s mind, has no relation whatever to its 
original meaning—the making men good citizens. It refers only to 
the diffusion of that knowledge, which is a powerful aid, cer- 
tainly, to the growth of social life, but which may also be turned into 
the most powerful instrument of anarchic forces. If, in fact, this 
has not been so, it is because, side by side with the growth of 
knowledge, has grown up that respect for just government, human 
and divine—that loyalty and that reverence—which Mr. Buckle, 
with eccentric sophistry, denounces as the internecine foes of civi- 
lization. 
Let us look now at the two instalments of demonstration of this 
false and paradoxical theory which the interesting sketehes of the 
Spanish and Scotch intellects in the present volume contain, Mr. 
Buckle’s general assertions are—that civilization depends on the suc- 
cess with which the laws of phenomena are investigated, and the ex- 
tent to which a knowledge of those laws is diffused; that scepticism 
gives rise to this investigation, and is promoted by it ; that the know- 
ledge thus attained gives intelleetual truth a greater proportionate 
influeuce than moral truth; that the great obstacle to this movement, 
and therefore the great enemy of civilization, is the protective 
spirit, political or saiuidial, that is the expansion of any re- 
ulative central strength in either State or Church. These are Mr. 
uckle’s theorems, and Spain is his most triumphant and favourite 
illustration of them. She is the “awful warning” whom he pro- 
duces to convert men from any respect for authority, polltions or 
spiritual. He forgives her for her long torpor in senallaaidion of her 
usefulness to the science of civilization, through the illustration of 
his theory. After attributing far more than 1s rational of Spanish 
superstition to the earthquakes which are frequent in the Peninsula, 
Mr. Buckle goes on to sketch with much greater truth the origin of 
the authority of the Spanish monarchy, and its close alliance with 
the Church, in the centuries of religious war in which the Spaniards 
slowly drove the Arab invaders out of Spain. All such internecine 
struggles tend to increase the central power, whether spiritual or 
temporal; and when at last, in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
this result was achieved, and the kingdom was able to develop peace- 
fully its internal resources, and to commence trade with that splendid 
colonial empire which the discoveries of Columbus had added to the 
Spanish monarchy, the royal and ecclesiastical authorities were so 
deeply rooted in the life of the nation that no abuse of either was 
likely to be effectually checked except by the other. Under Isabella, 
indeed, the power of the Spanish Commons had been respected and 
even cherished ; but Ferdinand, the Emperor Charles V., and Philip 
IL, did not need this alliance against the aristocracy, and the Commons 
were too weak to assert themselves. Under the three remaining kings 
of the Austrian dynasty—Philip III., Philip 1V., and Charles 11_—the 
= was thrown completely into the hands of a Church which was 
osing ground rapidly in the other parts of Europe, and therefore the 
more jealous, the more inquisitorial, the more covetous in its grasp 
of the one national intellect which it could still profess to rule with 
absolute sway. Mr. Buckle shows us the results. Even during the 
bloom of the Spanish monarchy, the greatest intellects of Spain had 
been in subjection to the Church. He mentions a long list of the 
most celebrated men of the great era of Spanish literature, among 
whom Cervantes, De Vega, and Calderon are the most familiar to 
English readers, who were or became priests or monks. And after 
the checking hand of the great princes of Spain was withdrawn from 
the Church, the Inquisition ruled supreme over the intellect even 
of the thinkers. ‘The expulsion of the Moriscoes or Moorish 
Christians—the most skilful and industrious element in the Spanish 
population, and almost the only part of it which had not learned the 
chivalric tradition of scorn for manual industry—was the first result ; 
a result which led to the still more rapid decline of agriculture, art, 
and commerce. Mr. Buckle indicates some of the more striking 
fruits of this decline at the end of the sixteenth century, just before 
the war of the succession broke out. The military art was extinct ; 
Spain had no generals and no engineers of her own; the navy was no 
more, the art of building ships almost forgotten; the Spanish 
ilots incapable of their work; the maps of Spain were imported 
rom France ; famines were chronic; taxation was a mere violeut 
seizure of the property of the poor and wretched; and the country 
not ruled but overrun by a rabble of monks and clergy. ? 
“If this state of things” says Mr. Buckle, “had continued for 
another generation, the wildest anarchy must have ensued, and the 
whole frame of society have broken up.” Why Mr. Buckle should 
object to anarchy, which in his theory would have been the true and 
natural remedy, we do not see. What prevented it? Not the “ in- 


* History of Civilization in England, By Henry Th oats’ Waban an 
Parker, Son, and Bourn. — y Henry Thomas Buckle. Volume Il 





vestigation of the laws of phenomena, and their diffusion amone 
masses,” but the accession of a more royal line of ptines 
curbed the power of the Church, taxed the ecclesiastics estabi who 


civil order, and encouraged the growth of foreign learn} 

; _# arning, ‘jj; 
improvement lasted under the Bourbon Philip V, and Ferdinad 7 
and culminated in the reign of Charles III. I 


: 4 ter le Colonies wor, 
liberally governed, the Jesuits were intimidated, the roads a 
ere 


repaired, the country repopulated, literature encouraged. My Bue 
admits that much was done, but implies, though he does not ' kia 
to assert, that as it was done by government in advance of the a 
it had better been left undone. He points with triumph to thet ‘ 
porary and imperfect reaction under the bigot Charles Iv. which - 
terminated by Bonaparte’s invasion, and maintains, contrary rg 
evidence, that the introduction of liberal institutions, which followed 
the expulsion of the French, has produced no effect on the genera! 
civilization of Spain. The truth is, that in spite of a Shameless 
dynasty, no country in Europe shows more evidence of movement 
the present moment than Spain. Gradually and painfully jt ‘ 
struggling against the power of a corrupt priesthood and a rOlligne 
throne, into something like self-government, liberty, and order. That 
the history of Spain since the beginning of the sixteenth century is 
terrible testimony to the degrading power of a superstitious a 
licentious Church, no one can deny. But Mr. Buckle takes nothine 
by this patent truth that gocs to support his peculiar and individys} 
theory. 

For that theory requires that the civilizing force should be ascribed 
always to accumulating knowledge, and it finds the force obstructive 
of civilization in positive interferences (political or ecclesiastical) wit) 
the natural inlet of knowledge ; but it cannot logically admit thy 
there is any permanently decivilizing power in moral and political 
causes, because it earnestly denies that there is any permanently 
civilizing power in them; and the two must be co-ordinate. If it js 
possible to barbarize a nation by directing their blind affections of 
loyalty and reverence to unworthy objects, then it must be possible 
to civilize them in the same manner. If Mr. Buckle will concede no 
permanent credit to the Bourbons for establishing justice, curbing 
rapacity, enforcing obedience, giving a respect for law and civil order 
in the eighteenth century, then he cannot accuse the Austrian dynasty 
of actively degrading the people in the seventeenth. If, on the other 
hand, the corruption of loyalty and reverence were genuine barbarizing 
powers under Philip IV. and Charles I1., then the purified loyalty under 
Ferdinand VI. and Charles 111. was a genuine civilizing force. From 
this dilemma there is no escape. Mr. Buekle cannot be allowed to 
exclude all the moral and political elements from the direct civilizing 
forces, unless he also excludes them from the direct barbarizing forces, 
He may say, if he pleases, that governments and churches prevent 
the introduction of fresh light and knowledge; he may complain if 
they exclude the knowledge already possessed ; but he cannot fairly 
attribute to the immoralities, and cruelties, and injustices of these 
governments a corrupting power, while he denies to the equity, and 
purity, and mildness of a good government a regenerating power. 
Whatever loyalty and reverence do, they do either for good or evil, 
according as their object is good or evil. In theology, if the worship 
of an evil idol ran the worship of a superhuman virtue must 
elevate. In government, if deference to a vale below the average 
level of popular virtue lowers a people, the same deference to a ruler 
above that level must raise them. And the history of the last three 
centuries in Spain illustrates both these truths. It shows a people 
rapidly degenerating under a cruel and licentious yoke, against which 
they were too dependent to rebel. But it also shows them gradually 
recovering under a mild and liberal government by which they were 
dependent enough to be guided. When Mr. Buckle shows us the 
sensuality, the selfishness, the licence, the extortion, the gross cruelty 
of the Austrian line and their sacerdotal advisers, and the indolence, 
the cowardice, the selfishness of the people ruled, he shows us the 
true moving forces which caused the degeneracy of the country, of 
which ignorance was only one of the accompanying conditions, though 
he attempts to elevate it into the primary cause. No one can read his 
sketch of the history of the Spanish intellect without remarking that 
he has inverted the true relations, and that knowledge or absence of 
knowledge is a mere effect of moral causes. The spirit of industry 
which had been brought into disrepute not only by the military and 
ecclesiastical spirit, but quite as much by the excitement of the go 
discoveries in the Spanish colonies, was wanting in Spain; and industry 
is rather the mother of invention, than invention of industry. Courage 
to resist oppression was wanting; and courage is rather the cause 
than the consequence of a spirit of inquiry. ‘The spirit of equity or 
equal justice was wanting, and this again is rather the cause thant 
consequence of an equal diffusion of civilizing influences. In short, 
Mr. Buckle uniformly puts his cart before his horse. Knowledge 
and the diffusion of knowledge no doubt react to promote civilization, 
but they cannot enter freely at all before the moral roots of civil order 
and equity are planted deep, and have taken hold on a people’s mind. 
In his history of the Scotch intellect, Mr. Buckle finds still less 
support for his favourite paradoxes. He remarks at the outset, truly 
enough, that the Seotch intellect was not much hampered by the 
restraints of loyalty; but this praiseworthy deficiency was, he 
appears to think, sadly neutralized by a deep-rooted tendency to wel- 
come the chains of superstition. We believe that Mr. Buckle’s own 
uarrative contains remarkable evidence that the long-lived or deeply- 
rooted barbarism of Scotland was in great measure due to the absence 
of this loyalty in the Scotch character, and that the civilization w hich 
has at length spread over the country is due mainly to the taming 
influence of the stern dogmatic Calvinism which seemed best cal 








culated to master and rule the rugged Caledonian genius. Let us 
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qplain in a few words what we mean. It was the marked political | than any other that was ever written) could have done this work in 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in almost all the | theirplace. Mr. Buckle has no eye for the dynamice of history. He 
ipal countries of Europe, but not im Scotland, to unite the} writes a very interesting account of the mere intellect of natious ; 
gown With the people, in curbing and poet the power of the| but only puzzles himself and his readers when he confounds this 
. In Spain this was the policy ot Ferdinand and Isabella, | with the history of the civilizing forees which brought each nation 
ged their successors. In France Louis XI., and in England Henry | into a condition for intellectual progress. And nowhere is he guilty 
Vil, were led to adopt a similar policy with similar success. | of a more thorough confusion of this kind than in his chapters on the 
General circumstances, amongst which probably the successful demo- | Seotch intellect. We find him neglecting entively the rough grinding 
entice policy of the Roman Church was the most important, had led | down and breaking in of the unruly will which first turned Seatch- 
the monarchs in all these countries to see that combimation with the | men into citizens, and insisting at great length ou the dawning of a 
ing popular power was their only means of subduing the restless | few scientific discoveries concerning political economy, and chemistry, 
god imperious power of the nobles. It is remarkable that a succes-| and physiology, which cannot be supposed to have really civilized a 
sion of more or less able rulers in the three countries we have named | single Scotchman, though it was one of the first fruits of their civili- 
gadered this policy not only possible but effective. On the other | zation. 
jund the people, schooled by the long sway of the Reman Church,| In conclusion, we must say that Mr. Buckle is not very reliable in 
sto a clear sense of the advantages of a central power, repre-|his treatment of historical evidence. With that amusing dogmatism 
senting law and equity, and able to impose its authority on the most! which is part of his character as an historian, he tells us in a note to 
werlul and unruly, were glad to rally round the throne so long as |p. 5: “Once for all, I may say that 1 have made no assertion for the 
it represented this principle of central order and impartial justice. | truth of which I do not possess ample and irrefragable evidence.” 
The same sentiment of reverence which had made the Church so| But Mr. Buckle’s prejudice or bias is so strong, that he is not aware 
lar in the preceding ages as the representative of a civilizing | of the extreme rashness of many of his statements. For example, at 
iple which was no respecter of persons, was now partially trans- | p. 256, he speaks of the motive and nature of the Gowrie conspiracy 
to the throne wherever the throne was able to prove itself | as if James’s account of that obscure aud mysterious affair were sub- 
atruer representative of equity in secular affairs than the decaying | stantiated by the strongest internal and external evidence, instead of 
ureh. being full of improbabilities, contradictions, and probably falsehoods, 
Unfortunately for Scotland, always behind the rest of Europe in | and presenting one of the most knotty problems in the field of history. 
dvilization, this respect for a central principle of secular order and | Again, at p. 290, he asserts, on truly contemptible evidence, the mere 
low had not grown up, and the unhappy Stuart dynasty, wholly de- | hearsay evidence of enemies, that, “ whenever torture was inflicted, 
stitute of that kingly tact and dignity which the Tudors and their | James IL. was sure to be present, feasting his eyes and revelling 
entemporaries had in no common yng were not made of the | with a fiendish joy.” This may be true, but what is his “ irrefragable 
material to quicken the growth of this popular attachment to the | authority ?” We have it in the following note ; 
throne. The national virtue of the Scotch was a vivid personal | _ “ This was well known in Scotland ; and is evidently alluded to by a writer of 


tachment to family and clan leaders, but not loyalty, or attac ant | that time, the Rev. Alexander Shields, who calls James not a man, buta monster. 
on J “> . yay: attachment | See Shields’ Hind let loose, 1687, p. 365. ‘ This man, or monster rather, that is 


> 2c ative aw 1 ¢ , eanen hay « 7 _ 
to the representative of law in any sense. They had not yet 3 bee | now mounted the throne.’ Anda monster surely he was, Compare Crookshank’s 
schooled and drilled into any deep reverence for this centre of civil History of the Church of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 66, where it is mentioned that, 
order and authority. This Mr. Buckle freely admits, but fails to see | when Spreul was tortured, ‘the Duke of York was pleased to gratify his eyes 
that this obstinate predominance of tribe or clan policy over that | with this delightful scene.’ Also, Wodrow's History, vol. iii. p. 203, and 


deeper and more spiritual sentiment of national order and unity | Zing’s History of Scotland, vol. iv. p. 116. According to Burnet, the duke’s 
“| pleasure at witnessing human agony was a cold, and, as it were, a speculative 


which recognizes something higher than mere party Justice, was the | pleasure, as if he were present for the purpose of contemplating some curious ex- 
great retarding force of civilization in Scotland. He seems to think | periment. But James was so excitable a man, that this is hardly likely. At all 
the absence of that wide sentiment of loyalty, which first brought | events, the remarks of Burnet have a painful interest for those who study these 
England under the Tudors to a true sense of national life and unity, | dark, and, as we may rejoice to think, these very rare, forms of human malignity. 
a positive advantage in Scotland. He narrates the dismal series of | When any are to be struck in the boots, it is done in the presence of the council; 
redatory acts and ders which constitutes Scotch history in the }and upon that occasion, almost all offer to run away. The sight is so dreadful, 
a y acts a @ murders which Constilutes Ocotch history in the | that without an order restraining such a number to stay, the board would be 
fifieenth and sixteenth centu Ics, W ithout the dimmest perception | forsaken, But the duke, while he had been in Scotland, was so far from with- 
that here was a deep-rooted deficiency in the reverence for moral | drawing, that he looked on all the while with an unmoved indifference, and with 
Order, for a righteous government that should subdue these rebel- | a” attention, as if he had been to look on some curious experiment. This gave a 
lious and licentious wills. In a time when almost every statesman of ee ~ him o all ray beste as of ro ae yes ate 
ke “ . ‘ 4 p om” y . pp. A 
distinction came to a violent end—such men as Murray, Morton, Seek, anion on ‘this <4 pitt guatciel weg dhe to nego, have 
Lennox, and Ruthven—when tle most reckless and vindictive tra- | ~ 7 rorthy me historis ping 
gedies were enacted in every province and town of Scotland—when quoted, is ust worthy of an Ssterien. sae : 

. : te gi : . We must remind our readers that our criticisms have been directed 
tue burning of a foeman’s house with all its inmates was a compara- P > , : “egy” . 
. . ° against Mr. Buckle’s strange notion that he is analyzing in this 
tively common event,—in such times Mr. Buckle would have us te er #P one gs TP) . oe 

ss ; “pr lea | work the true principles of civilization. That his volumes form a very 
believe that the only obsiacle to the progress of civilization was the | - . . . 

* finer. vane inat g we | interesting and instructive commentary on the growth of intellectual 
absence of a “ spirit of inquiry into the laws of phenomena and the P hair ; : : : 
diffusion of the results of that inquiry.? Is not this trifline wit! truths and their influence ou the human mind, we heartily admit, and 

: a : a ay 5. 1" | believe that they will take a permanent place in English literature. 
his ‘ i 6 

tory; is it not like saying, when the sun is darkened amidst a ’ 
mene storm, that the wind and clouds and rain are due to the absence 

light, instes » absence of lig > wind ; ? IRNRY T > GRE “1h 
tee instead of the absence of light to the wind and clouds! A JOURNEY TO THE GREAT SALT LAKE.* 

tis a contradiction of the historical sense to narrate the history of oo : 
Scotland in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and then to tell us A Frenc H —— usually only one —— a 80 very 
that the absence of loyal feeling promoted the growth of civiliza- |™4"Y of his facts. No one observes more keenly, or seeks opportu- 
tion. “ nities of observation with greater hardihood, bears toil and hardship 

And what did eventually subdue this deep-seated Scotch barbarism ? with greater sang-troid, or tells his ao ms pleasanter Or more 
Certainly not the power of the throne, for till the union it never had colloquial style. No Frenchman would dream of pitehforking his 

|diary into type in the style of Dr. Barth, or even of running into 


any power in Scotland, and not much.for a long time afterwards. | 4 ; - - 
Certainly not the power of the Roman Church, which made less way jthe endless repetitions which deform the latter half of Dr. Living- 


in Scotland than in any other European kingdom. It was the stern | stone’s great work. But the national appetite for effect is usually too 
and gloomy Calvinistic dogmatism which at length effected what |much for his sense of honesty Jf he has a theory, the faets are made 
neither Church nor king had been able to effeet—which drove the iron | ft It most remorselessly ; if he wants to amuse, everybody from 
through the soul of that untamable population, and brought them | Pekin to the Cape says piquant things which are hits at once at the 
at last under the yoke of a certain austere principle of social order, | Motives and the rulers of the hour in Paris; while, if he is given to 
Mr. Buckle accumulates very painful evidence of the repulsive | self-glorification, his adventures are irresistibly suggestive of Sinbad. 
features of the popular Scotch faith—features which show that the |Jacquemont, the Indian traveller, wrote, perhaps, the most agreeable 
native barbarism ot the age in Scotland perverted grossly the true |book ever written about India, the adventures in which are, we 
Christian revelation, and gave a kind of fieree and bloody distortion ‘believe, without an exception, fictions. Anglo-Chinese say that M. 
even to the stern doctrines of the great Genevan divine. Still it is | Hue’s exquisite narrative of his travels, so full of information and 
impossible not to read in every page of this Scotch history of the | Piquant details, is, from beginnirg to end, an invention so gross as 
century that Scotland needed ‘a thorough taming; that civilization jto suggest a doubt if the worthy Abbe ever left the seaboard, while 
could not take a step till the minds of the people were subdued; till | 5!" Join Bowring could -~ find a single fact corroborative of a pre- 
their vehement self-will and passionate revengefulness, and unseru- | decessor’s account of the Philippines, failing even once or twice to 
pulous covetousness, were brought into some kind of voluntary sub- | identify the localities. French travellers, it is true, do not all go quite 
Jection ; till they began to reverence some spiritual invisible kingship (this length, do not absolutely invent, but they suffer their imagina- 
of higher and wider authority than their visible chieft ainships. ‘This | US and their passion for epigram to colour every fact, incident, and 
it was the work of Knox and his followers to effect : and though the | 4iscovery, till their descriptions are as worthless as a bad photograph. 
spiritual instruments used were no doubt bent and discoloured in | 5° Strong, indeed, is the impression produced by this habit of colour- 
the using, so that it is difficult to recognize the true revelation of |ig> that French travellers are generally rejected in England, grave 
Christ in the fierce and horrible doctrines of which Mr Buckle has |™quirers doubting whether facts so piquantly related ever occurred, 
selected so many specimens, yet the work was done. The Presby- | WHether a scene ever can be so suggestive as the narrator declares it 
terian ministers, for the first time, taught the Scotch to look up to a | & have been. , 

higher law than their own family traditions; to fear a worse heli|, This prejudice is not unlikely to affect the reception of M. 
than unsatisfied passion, And we do not fear that any thoughtful Remy’s travels to the Salt Lake, and not absolutely without justice, 
reader of Mr. Buckle’s volume will be tempted to believe that Bacon, It is very nearly impossible to believe that a Mormon lady ever did 


‘ewton, or even Dr. Adam Smith (who, in Mr. Buckle’s eccentric | “y, 
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suggest to M. Remy the physiological defence of polygamy recorded 
in page 100, or whether the Mormons do really show strangers the 
attention and deference the travellers are stated to have received. 
But apart from touches such as these, the two splendid volumes 
before us, so far as a comparison with other accounts will enable 
us to judge, seem fairly free from even unconscious misrepresenta- 
tion. M. Remy and his companion, it would appear, have been 
travelling in the islands of the Pacific and California for some ten 
years, and on returning have resolved to give to the public a portion 
only of their observations. ‘This portion comprises their visit to the 
Salt Lake, combined with a very complete account of the rise, pro- 
gress, and doctrine of the Mormon faith. The latter section of the 
work, though valuable on the Continent, could have been spared in 
England. Joseph Smith’s history and his views are well known 
here, and M. any adds little to our information beyond some 
evidence as to the personal fascination the illiterate prophet exercised 
over his disciples. It is rather as to the development of Mormonism, 
the actual workday outturn of the phenomenon that the world is 
desirous of unprejudiced information. This M. Remy considers 
himself singularly qualified to give, and we are not disposed seriously 
to question his clam. With the exception of the half-unconscious 
— every Frenchman has in favour of polygamy, he seems to 
decide solely on evidence, to care nothing for the effect of the facts 
he states on preconceived opinions, and to let out, as if by chance, 
facts favourable as well as hostile to the strange community he de- 
scribes. He has, indeed, a theory of his own about the eclectic 
character of Mormonism, which he might find it hard to substantiate; 
but it does not in any perceptible degree affect his report on the 
social condition of Deseret any more than his account of the geo- 
graphical features of the country. 
he Great Salt Lake is, in fact, an inland sea, or vast marsh, 
formed by the retiring of an ocean, which has left a vast bed of salt, 
into which pour Lake Zimpanogos and several small streams, form- 
ing a reservoir about two hundred and fifty miles in cireum- 
ference, but nowhere exceeding thirty-three feet in depth, and 
with an average of barely eight, studded with islands, some of 
which rise 3250 feet above the level of the water. The water is 
as blue as that of the occan, but so densely impregnated with salt, 
that nothing with life can exist in it, and the human body will not 
sink, a remark often made of the Dead Sea also. The lake has no 
tide, atid is never used for navigation, but the salt-makers near it 
report that it rises rapidiy, and that the water is gradually becoming 
less salt, a process which will continue, as the flow of fresh water 
radually, from the slight change of climate said to be going on, 
toon greater than the evaporaticn. To the east of this lake, at 
the foot of a range of mountains, in a deliciously clear atmosphere, 
lies the Mormon city, looking in the distance like a heap of white 
rocks jutting from the hill. The plan of the city is simple, the 


Cee. 
believed, carried out by the Church, though M. Remy declares he 
found no evidence whatever of the Danites, who are Supposed 
carry out the orders of the “prophet” even to the extent of tak; 
life. M. Remy, however, confirms the idea that Brigham Young j 
a temporal as well as spiritual chief. He affirms emphatically a 
and over again that he is a Sovereign, theoretically and practical} 
absolute, as absolute as a pope, and though holding a semi-annay 
election, which is a mere farce, still reigning by virtue not of clee 
tion but of divine appointment. He has a palace, the largest haren 
in the country, and property valued at four hundred thousand 
dollars, and never removes his hat to one of his own people—a Curious 
little mark of the monarchical spirit. The Church is incarnate jp 
him, but it acts also through another power, the Great Council, ay 
| institution which M. Remy has, we think, been the first to describe 
| It is, he says, ; 

“ An ecclesiastical tribunal, the members of which are selected from the body 
of high-priests, and which sits, at intervals more or less long, for the UTpose of 
adjudicating, not merely on religious matters, but also on matters which in other 
places are brought before the civil courts. At every trial the members of the 
council divide themselves into two parts, one of which acts for the defendant, o 
as the Mormons say, for mercy, and the other against him, or, as it is styled, for 
+s - No one knows beforehand the members who will com 
either of these groups; they are chosen by lot after the question to be decided jg 
brought before the court. The court, by a special vote, fixes the number of 
members who are to speak for or against the defendant, and this number varies 
according to the gravity of the charge. The President of the Great Council, 
who is always its senior member, gives his judgment as soon as the pleadi 
are over, and it is upon this judgment that the votes of the other members arp 
taken. Almost always the President’s judgment is unanimously contirmed; byt 
when there is not unanimity, the opposing members are called upon to give the 
reasons of their disagreement, and then the verdict is decided by the majority, 
The Great Council, so the Mormons confess, is not regulated by special laws or 
technical terms,—I am using their own expressions,—but judges according to evi- 
dence and the plain justice of the case. Should the parties be dissatisfied with the 
judgment, they can appeal to the first Presidency, and in the last resort to the 
great semi-annual conference before the whole people. Up to this time it does 
not appear that there has been any instance of such an appeal. 

It is added that this council constantly withdraws cases from 
before the regular tribunals, and that the President gives his decree 
on the advice of Brigham Young. The council, it 1s admitted, isa 
tyranny, but M. Remy thinks it is usually just, though, as he allows, 
an adroit mode of defeating the United States constitution. He does 
not inform us how its sentences are executed, though there is no want 
of physical force at its back, and the only persons who can resist are 
the gentiles, or residents not Mormons, who number less than two 
hundred. He affirms also that the Mormons heartily acquiesce in 
this form of government, which they hold to be at once reasonable 
and right, and consequently implicitly obey orders received. How far 
a spirit of seerct revolt permeates Mormonism must remain unknown, 
but M. Remy saw no saiasen of it, and it is quite possible it does not 
exist. The Mormons are almost without exception not only illiterate, 
but hostile to education; they are physically comfortable, and they 





streets running towards the hills parallel with a stream which the 

Mormons have called the Jordan, and intersected by cross streets at 

right angles, the whole surrounded with a low mud wall, built as a | 
protection against the Indians : 

“* All the streets are a hundred and thirty feet wide, and ran from north to 
south, and from east to west. They are watered on eitlier side by a stream of 
clear water, ingeniously brought from the neighbouring mountains. A double 
line of arborescent willows (cotton-wood) adorns each of these streams. The 
streets cross each other at right-angles, furming squares of houses, or blocks, each 
side of which measured about six hundred and fifty-seven feet, Each house, at 
least twenty feet from the street, is surrounded by garden ground of greater or 
less extent. This arrangement, besides giving a countrified aspect to the city, 
greatly augments its superficies; hence it is not less than three English miles in 
diameter. The majority of the houses are built of adobes, generally in a simple 
style, frequently elegant, and always clean. Some of these dwellings are very 
large; among others, Brigham Young's, which is comparatively a palace. This 
edifice, about ninety-eight feet long by forty in width, is built of several kinds of | 
stone, among which we remarked a magnificent granite, brought from the neigh- 
bouring mountains at a great expense. The long salient ogives of the windows 
of the upper story give to the roof which they intersect the appearance of a 
crenellated diadem, and render this monument a model of Mormon architecture.” 

The grand temple is still unfinished, but is to be a splendid build- 
ing of granite, one hundred and fifty feet by one hundred and nine- 
teen fect, with six polyhedral steeples, and bearing, in M. Remy’s 
drawing, an inexplicable likeness to the Duomo of Milan. This great 
city, built in the desert by emigrants, is filled with a population 
estimated at one hundred and eighty-six thousand, gathered from all 
the nations of the earth, the proportions being given in the following 
order: English, Scotch, Canadians, Americans, Danes, Swedes, 
Norwegians, Germans, Swiss, Poles, Russians, Italians, French, 
Negroes, Hindoos, Australians, and a solitary Chinese. Whatever 
their nation or their sacerdotal rank, they must work with their | 
hands, the church and the state finding work when private emplo 
is scarce or is refused. The diligence of the Mormons, am | 
struck M. Remy, like all other observers, with surprise, the only 
trade unrepresented being the physician’s. Physic is never used, and 
a resort to it would be considered an evidence of infidelity, disease 
being cured by herbs, olive-oil, and prayer. 

This collection of all nationalities is as orderly as a European city. 
The rowdyism which infests American cities is totally absent, brawls 
are unknown, and the state judges declare that they have little to do 
except to decide on debts. Liquor shops, gaming houses, and 
brothels are forbidden, though out-of-door games and drilling are en- 
couraged, and theatricals and other amusements provided in the 
Social Hall, a building erected by the Church. The state of order | 
is supported by severe laws, which inflict death for murder, dueliing, 
and adudtery, and impose high penalties on the keeping of the for- 
bidden establishments, playing games of chance, and seduction, the 
latter offence being punished with twenty years’ imprisonment. 
Besides these laws are others enacted by the Church, and, it is 


| trash he puts into the mouth of one of his interlocutors. 


are actively employed. ‘To men so situated, implicit reliance on one 
strong guiding intellect, seldom oppressive, and never feeble, is 
almost a luxury. We would not guarantee the liberalism of the 
Romans if the Pope were a Sextus Quintus of the nineteenth century, 
governing absolutely but governing well, and careful to keep his 
people fat and contented. 

The social gangrene of Mormonism, which will one day cause a 
revolution in the organization of Utah, is polygamy. Upon this sub- 
ject M. Remy is clear and emphatic. Polygamy exists in the State 
in its very worst form, some men having as many as twenty wives, 
little attention being paid to relationships—the president, for example, 
marrying in one case a lady and her daughter—and a system ol 
proxies existing on which it is well not to be diffuse. This system, 
which though a mystery of the Church, M. Remy believes to beim 
full foree, supplies, for the time, the place of the husband who hap- 
pens to be on his travels, or who is dead, a natural enough develop- 
ment of the Mormon doctrines, which M. Remy has been the first to 
record. We are not concerned with the traveller’s arguments for 
and against the institution, or with the insufferable physiological 
Science no 
less than morality has long ago decided that the sexes being born 


| equal, every man with two wives deprives somebody else of one, and 


that polygamy tends to anything rather than the rapid population of 
the country in which it exists. The only point of interest is the 
working of the system, and of this M. Remy gives an unusually 
favourable account. He says, the Mormons are too industrious to 
be licentious, and are, as a rule, persons of chaste lives, while the 
women are decorous, quite beyond the ordinary reproach of more 
civilized countries, and appear to be tolerably content. He suspects, 
however, this may be feigned, and gives one horrible story of au 
affair which occurred before his own eyes, in which the wife of a 
* missionary,” whose hospitality he had often enjoyed, was driven out 
with blows at the instigation of the second wife, because she woul 
not permit her own daughter to become the third. Little evidence 
is required beyond the fact that such a scene could occur, al 
‘brother Joseph ” still remain an honoured missionary of the sect. 
‘The truth we believe to be in Utah what it is in Mussulman countries, 
viz. that a severe external decorum, euforeed by penalties extending 
to death, covers boundless discontent, and whenever terror 1s remove, 
boundless licentiousness. The following table, carefully prepared in 
1858 by the officers of the United States army, will show how general 
is the practice among the aristocracy of the desert city : 


Husbands with seven wives and upwards. . . + ae 
Husbands with five wives . . ane a 3h 
Husbands with four wives. . . . - - - + + + 1100 
Husbands with more than one wife, and less than four 1400 
8617 
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THE STEP-SISTERS.* 
grxpam (or rather canal) of respectable and elderly sentiment 
through this production which contrasts oddly with the roman- 
fic incidents which it embodies. The ‘author of Heatherbrae 
jnows that a novel oughit to be a little thrilling, but has, apparently, 
jost the subjective capacity to judge of what is thrilling, though re- 
tining a clear conception of the true objective elements involved. 
There are all the theatrical “ properties” of a genuine old-fashioned 
ce, but we regret to say they do not inspire the actors who 
gear them with the appropriate feelings. ; 

On first opening the book we saw with gratification that there was 
s haughty and reserved heiress of exquisitely sculptured face, and 
poble character, requiring, however, much discipline to perfect it, 
wd a jovely gentle step-sister (beautiful but not rich), whose soft 


god unselfish character conceals, of course, even a greaicr store of | 


hidden strength than the high-born heiress. This was satisfactory ; 
hut when we discovered that there was also a rich Indian nabob, 





to prove to the physician that she might go to her dying father—in 
. J 

the same key. Even when “we” left her we were not very deeply 

sympathizing with her; we felt she ought to have a feverish brow, 


| and had prepared her for it, but we looked upon that brow only as a 


| saw it more curiously exemplified than in this work. 


ghose superficial cynicism covered a deeply wounded and occasionally | 


bleeding heart, in consequence of the mysterious loss of an only son | ; . 
. . i sy > »| effe * le , : } 
aS symmetrical effect, to a young lady hurriedly created for the purpose 


some twenty years previously ; and that a young man of the highest 
perit and virtue, deeply attached to the gentler heroine (the one we 
pean with the unsuspected strength of character), was not the son 
ghis supposed father, but a stray individual of unknown origin and 

mtage, We gave ourselves up to romantic feelings and prepared 


to be excited. Moreover, there were obviously complicating interests | 
There are two distinct sets of rival lovers—a pair | 


ofa high order. 
for each of the ladies, if not three for one of them—there was an im- 
ing ruin for the heiress and her father,—and an unfeeling step- 
nother; there is an Indian Begum of great passions and Oriental 
beauty connected with the early memories of the nameless and dis- 
jnherited young gentleman who appears suddenly at the Opera-house, 
fishes dim memories upon that youth’s mind, and then takes flight 
with a savage husband to Madrid; and there is an earl, of business 
habits and predilections, who further stirs up the already seething 
aldron of romantic elements. 
With all these elements of romantic hope, we confess to a grievous 
disappointment—and we confess to having deserved it. 


We did not 


| telling point in the story. Since finishing the chapter the author has, 


perhaps, had her own doubts whether it is a telling point, and the 


| writer’s domestic arrangements, the fretful and dusty incidents of ordi- 


nary human life, have made Mabel’s aching brow utterly unreal to her. 
Can it be wondered that next day on resuming the tale, afterthe funeral, 
she finds it utterly impossible to spin anything more out of that filial 
grief, and is even obliged to lock to some new incident as the next stage 
of effect. Hence comes the natural propensity of a business novelist 
to accumulate external interests quite out of proportion to any internal 
iuterests, and to relieve herself of the necessity of returning to the 
same emotional mood by opening out another scenic effect. 

The process seems to us exceedingly natural, though we never 
There are four 
heroes and two heroines, Of the heroes one dies, and one, after a mild 
form of early disappointment, is married, with a punctilious regard to 


in the last few chapters, and all four are made to “ group them- 


| selves” again and again in different combinations with and without 


heroines, now in cheerful hope, now in desolate solitude, but nothing 
like “a good situation” will come of it. Neither beside death-beds, 
nor on Spanish balconies, nor in Austrian ball-rooms, is it possible for 
the reader to feel with them; for, besides having no character at all, 
there is no one spark of feeling in the author’s imagination, so that 
the harder she grinds the incidents together, the more obvious it is 
that there is no fire to come out. Under these circumstances we 
cannot but admire the high sense of a novelist’s duty shown in this 
book. The ideal is true and great. And it is only to be regretted 
that one who has no insight into character and no command of ima- 


| ginative interests, should attempt the task of weaving together cha- 


racter and imaginative interests at all. 


MR. SENIOR ON POPULAR EDUCATION.* 


suficiently notice the suspicious indication that there was a maternal | Tie appearance of this volume shows that the immediate results of 
lady of highly elevated character on the look-out for moral discipline | the Commission of Inquiry into the state of popular education in 
England are not to be confined to the production of the six bulky 
the occasion. This motherly and subsequently childless lady gives the | octavos which embody its report. That commission being designedly 


for both the step-sisters, and always a little inclined to “improve” 
keynote to the sentiment of the book, and 
to her faint and rather slate-coloured ideas 
tie incidents fail utterly to be romantic. 

moments the heroines being brought under the right “ discipline” 


have feverish lips, and press their aching brows for a minute to the | 


table, they can’t keep it up. They habitually swing back in a 


| 
| 
| 


all the rest is toned down composed of individuals of widely different opinions, the arrival at a 
" . " | r ° - ° 

and feelings. The roman- | perfectly unanimous conclusion on all points was not to be expected ; 

Even when at the proper | and the general principle adopted by the commissioners in the con- 


struction of their report was that of rendering it a faithful expres- 
sion of the views of the majority. In one instance only—viz. on 


m0- | the proposal that the inspectors of Church of England schools should 


ment to the proper moderated equanimity of well-regulated minds. | be relieved from the duty of reporting on the religious education in 


It isthe same with the young men. They suppress unreasonable | those schools—was that principle departed from ; 


the opinions both 


aspirations at the right time with a sigh that is not at allinconsistent | of the majority and minority on this subject being simply stated, and 


with the discharge of their somewhat unusual duties. 
brides and inheritances and gain fathers with that perfect fortitude 
for which the Oxford poet aspires : 
“ Youth hears a voice within it tell 
Calm’s not life’s crown but calm is well.” 


In fact, if we must confess the truth, the prizes intended to be | province 


striven for in this novel are the prizes which attract youth, but the 
sentiments with which the young people strive for them are the 
elderly sentiments of the maternal aunt. 
tame, nay, more than tame; in the midst of thickly complicated 
elements of romance, it is flat, it is arid, it is dead. Its gorgeous 
preparations for excitement and the dulness of the persons repre- 
sented, produces the same effect on the mind as the artificial Swiss 
seenery that used to attract children to the Coliseum ; there was the 
Swiss lake, the mountain-side, the tottering avalanche, the tame 
eagle chained upon it, and the free peasant in the dress of William 


Tv ’ » | = : 
They lose | no definite recommendation 


| 
| 


| 


Naturally, the novel is | 


Tell upon its wetters, who would sometimes with more energy than | 


dramatic propriety ery out “ You be’ave !”’ to the too excited puerile 


spectator. - Just so flat and disenchanting is the conduct of the | 


several excellent young gentlemen and young ladies in this work, 
who amidst the rapid rise and fall of several complicated fortunes, 


the tragic death of two fathers and one lover, the discovery of a | 


childless parent by the parentless child, the excitement of hunting an | 
artful al magnificent Begum through England, Spain, and Austria, 


and all the ordinary passages of tried and persecuted and successful 
love, preserve an admirable composure aud unexpected gratitude for 
“ discipline.” 

We feel the more sympathy with the “author of Heatherbrae,” 

cause she—we conclude from her curious account of the law 
transactions that it is a lady—has failed, as it were constitutionally, 
and in a good cause. She is aware that the novel reader has a claim to 
a little high colour, and she strives with a true feeling of loyalty to 
Satisfy the claim, only she really can’t bring the young people up to 
the emotional mark. We confess it is a natural difliculty. It is 
easy to imagine an “Indian’s revenge,” or a lover bleeding to death 


on the eve of his marriage, or a bankrupt father blessing his child on | 


his death-bed, or many other of the great conceptions of this novel, 
but not easy to care about them or persuade your readers that you 
care about them, when you have imagined them. To a healthy 
business mind writing these works day by day, in chapters, it must 

a superhuman effort to take up the deep current of feeling of the 

t chapter when “ we left” Mabel with her feverish brow pressed 
On the sofa, or taking a glass of water with a steady hand in order 








* The Step-Sisters. By the Author of “ Heatherbrae.” 2 vols. L. Booth. 


being on The report, therefore, 
cannot be regarded as necessarily expressing, even on any one point, 
the unanimous opinion of the whole commission; and, when we con- 
sider the ability and experience of each individual commissioner, and 
the magnitude and variety of the subjects which came within the 
of their inquiry, it may fairly be presumed that an acquaint- 
ance with the views of the minority will be an object both of interest 
and advantage to the general public. Mr. Senior has provided us 
with the means of fully acquiring this knowledge in his case by the 
publication of the present volume, which is simply a collection of all 
the written communications which he addressed to his colleagues 
during the progress of their investigation, whether in the form of 
resolutions, of heads of inquiry, or of actual portions of the intended 
report. Some of his suggestions were rejected, while others were 
adopted, and form part of the report. The following are the prin- 
cipal points on which he dissents from the majority of his colleagues. 
He does not share the fears which they express as to the indetinite 
increase of expense and pressure on the central office which is likely 
to result from the continuance or extension of the Privy Council 
grants ; he disapproves of their proposal to remedy this evil by the 
establishment cf borough and county education rates ; and he depre- 
cates strongly their omission of any express recommendations that 
the hours of school attendance should be shortened, and that some 
measure should be adopted for securing the education of those chil- 
dren who are occupied in trades which are at present unregulated by 
Act of Parliament. We shall, we think, be adopting the course 
most likely to attain our object of conveying an adequate idea of Mr. 
Senior’s peculiar views, if we confine ‘our remarks principally, though 
not exclusively, to these points of difference. 

In his opening chapter, Mr. Senior enumerates and briefly dis- 
cusses the various general conclusions at which the commission might 
possibly arrive. They might, in the first place, adopt one of the two 
extreme courses, and recommend either the withdrawal of all Go- 
vernment interference in education, or the maintenance of the exist- 
ing Privy Council system without any alteration whatever. Mr. 
Senior approves of neither of these alternatives, holding, on the one 
hand, that the labouring classes are, as yet, neither able nor willing 
spontaneously to educate their children; and, on the other, that the 
existing system is not free from defects, some of which, at least, are 
not inherent in its essence, and are, therefore, susceptible of palliation 
or remedy. Besides these two extreme measures, there was also a 
choice of middle courses open to the commission; they might re- 

* Suggestions on Popular Education By Nassau W “Senior. One of the Com- 
—— appointed to inguire into the State of Popular Education in England. 

urray. 
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commend the substitution of an education rate for the Government 
grant; or they might advise the retention of the existing system 
with certain modifications. Against the former of these alternatives 
Mr. Senior urges several arguments which, though they failed to 
convince the majority of his colleagues, appear to us to be of consi- 
siderable cogency. Such a measure, though he acknowledges that 
it possesses the peculiar advantage of gratifying at once both our 
benevolent and our malevolent passions, would be, in his opinion, un- 
just, impossible, and inexpedient. It would be unjust, because it 
would throw the whole burden of educational expenses upon rateable 
income, which bears but a small proportion to the total wealth of the 
country. It would be impossible, because the required sum could 
never be raised in that manner. The Privy Council grants amount 
at present to rather more than half a million annually; but, as the 
establishment of a rate would at once put an end to all voluntary 
contributions, a sum of not less than two millions would have to be 
raised ; and it may fairly be questioned whether the ratepayers would 
submit to the additional impost of 24 per cent. which would be ne- 
cessary for that purpose. It would be inexpedient, because it would 
lead to the revival, in their full virulence, of those sectarian animosi- 
ties which have, within the last few years, been happily moderated. 
The only case in which Mr. Senior would sanction the imposition of 
a rate, is that of those districts which, owing either to the poverty or 
the apathy of their inhabitants, systematically fail to make those 
voluntary efforts which the Privy Council exacts from all recipients 
of its aid. The course, therefore, which Mr. Senior himself recom- 
mends is that of maintaining the existing Privy Council system, with 
certain modifications, The objections which are generally urged 
against that system are based upon the following grounds: 1. 
its increasing expensiveness; 2. its unfair pressure on the clergy ; 
3. its denomimational character ; 4. the pressure of its details on the 
central office; 5. its tendency to diminish voluntary exertion; 6. 
its tendency to produce over-instruction or misdirected instruction ; 
7. the exclusion of the parents from the management of the schools. 
The force of the first and fourth of these objections has, Mr. Senior 
thinks, been considerably overrated ; and the former is in great mea- 
sure obviated by the suggestion of a partial rate to which we have 
just alluded. The second he admits to be valid, and to a great ex- 
tent irremovable, but considers it to be more than counterbalanced 
by the general advantages of the system. The denominational cha- 
racter of the existing system he acknowledges and deplores; but he 
points out that the greater part of the large sums which have been 
contributed for educational purposes, both by individuals and by 
religious bodies, is owing to the influence of denominational zeal. 
The sixth objection he considers to be valid, but by no means irre- 
mediable. The fifth and seventh he regards as entirely without 
foundation ; adducing, on the one hand, abundant and conclusive 
evidence to prove that the constant tendency of the Privy Council 
grants is, not to diminish, but to increase voluntary exertions ; and 
arguing, on the other, that the poorer classes are eminently wulitted 
to exercise any useful control over the education of their children. 
In support of this opinion, he cites the following speech made to 
him by a labourer, whe complained that his children turned out ill : 
“ And yet,” he said, “there is not a better father than J in the parish. 
I beats them whenever [ gets sight of them; I beats them as I 
would not beat a dog.” 

The bulk of Mr. Seuior’s work consists of special recommendations 
on various points in which he thinks the existing system open to im- 
provement. Foremost among these points, both in interest and 
importance, are the arrangements now in force for the education of 
workhouse children and of out-door paupers. For the improvement 
of these classes of children, the state, which stands to them iz loco 
parentis, is, by every consideration both of justice and policy, bound 
to make an adequate provision. The fact, however, is, that the exist- 
ing condition of workhouse schools is unsatisfactory to the last de- 
gree. These establishments are conducted upon principles which 
seem to have been purposely designed to place both master and 
pupils at the greatest possible disadvantage. ‘The position of the 
master is most anomalous. He is appointed by the guardians, and 

id by the Treasury, according to a scale fixed by the Poor-Law 

ard; his rank in that scale, which regulates his emolumeuts, is 
fixed by the Privy Council Inspector ; and he is dismissed by the 
Poor-Law Board. He is in a galling position of subordination to 
the master of the workhouse, who is, almost invariably, a man of 
inferior education to himself. Not only is his pay very small, but it 
depends, to some extent, upon the number of his pupils ; an arrange- 
ment which actually operates as a premium upon inefficiency, since, 
the better a workhouse school is, the more rapidly are its scholars 
drafted off into independent situations. For ali these reasons, it is 
very difficult to induce a good and efficient man to accept the office 
of workhouse schoolmaster; and the attempt to supply a better class 
of teachers for these posts, by means of the Trainmg institution of 
Kneller Hall, has resulted in complete failure. As to the pupils in 
workhouse schools, any good that they may chance to get from their 
education is more than neutralized by their proximity to, and occa- 
sional intercourse with, the adult paupers. The reader may, perhaps, 
find some difficulty in believing that institutions which, like our work- 
houses, are governed by a strict code of regulations, and provided 
each with a special chaplain, can, after all, be nothing better than 
dens of acer g of the worst description; but such, if Mr. Senior 
is to be believed, is undoubjedly the case. As a general sample of 
workhouse morals, he cites the following statement by a workhouse 
schoolmistress : “ One girl, and not a bad specimen of a pauper gir:, 
said to me the other day, ‘ My cousin Sally left the house some time 


a 

out, and to come back too with a baby.”””? In such an at 

ns . ieee 9 . a Mospherg 
we can readily believe that school instruction can be of little ays; 
and we are quite prepared to agree with Mr. Senior that the o ; 
way to provide effectually for the education of workhouse child 
to make the school a separate establishment, distinct from Me ta 
in too close proximity to, the house. An attempt has already 
made in this direction by the establishment of district and se 
schools; but the acts passed for this object have been practically jg 
operative, because their enforcement has hitherto been made de ; 
dent, in each case, upon the consent of the guardians, Still, jn the 
few cases in which such schools have been set on foot, their workine 
has been so successful as to afford every ground for believing that 
their compulsory establishment would be attended with the beg 
results. So, too, the practical failure of the measures which hay, 
been hitherto taken to provide for the education of out-door pauper 
children, is owing to the fact that the acts in which they are eq. 
bodied are not compulsory but permissive ; the guardians bej 
merely authorized to grant relief for educational purposes, if they 
deem ut proper to do so, and being absolutely forbidden to impose, 9g 
a condition of relief, that such education should be given. Some 
idea of the effects of these restrictions may be gathered from the 
fact that in 9 counties, cortaining 38,451 out-door pauper children, 
the guardians educate only 11 children, at an aggregate expense of 
2/. 8s. 4d. a year. The truth is, that no more certain method can be 
devised of entirely preventing the education of pauper children, than 
that of leaving it in the hands of the guardians. All who have ay 
practical acquaintance with poor-law guardians, especially in onl 
districts, will be prepared to agree with Mr. Senior that they are, as 
a body, not only indifferent, but actually hostile, to the spread of 
education among the poorer classes. Even the most enlightened 
among them are apt to look only at the immediate expense of eduea. 
tional measures, without taking into consideration the benedits which 
will ultimately result from them. Mr. Senior cites two cases in 
which the guardians actually refused relief to poor persons, because 
they had boys at school. We most heartily agree with his recom. 
mendation that the act to provide for the education of out-door pauper 
children be at once made compulsory, and that the guardians beperemp. 
torily required to impose the education of his children as a necessary 
condition upon every applicant for out-door relief. 

The two remaining points on which Mr. Senior differs from the 
majority of his colleagues relate to the expediency of making some 
provision for the education of children who are employed in unrega- 
ated businesses, and of shortening the hours of school attendance in 
all cases. On both these points Mr. Senior expresses an affirmative 
opinion ; and he makes out a very strong case in support of his views, 
The Factory Acts and the Printworks Act are the only existing 
measures which provide for the education of children who are em- 
ployed in manufacturing pursuits. Of these, the former appear to 
be tolerably efficient ; but the latter is a mere mockery, the extent of 
its requirements being that, during every half-year in which a child 
under thirteen is employed, it shall attend schocl for one hundred and 
fifty hours, which are to be distributed over thirty days, not more 
than five hours to be reckoned in one day. Of the businesses which 
are unregulated by Act of Parliament, Mr. Senior directs his atten- 
tion principally to the lace and hardware manufactures. In the for- 
mer of these businesses children are set. to work when they are not 
more than two years old, and even at this tender age they work for 
twelve hours a day. It is seareely necessary to add that it is found 
to be impossible to sustain their flagging energies without the free 
use of the cane. Children employed in the hardware manufacture do 
not begin to work at quite so early an age, but they are treated with 
far greater barbarity ; the apprentice being, in fact, though not in 
name, the slave of his master. In neither business is it possible for 
the children to get any schooling whatever, except on Sundays ; and 
we cannot wonder if they are unwilling to spend their only day 
recreation within the walls of a Sunday-school. It is not altogether 
easy to imagine the grounds on which Mr. Senior’s colleagues de 
clined to joi him in calling for legislative interference with such a 
state of things. As regards school hours Mr. Senior has collected s 
considerable mass of very interesting evidence, all tending to prove 
that children cannot, as a general rule, be profitably employed im 
mental cultivation for a longer period than, at the outside, four hours 
a day. Accordingly, he is anxious that the Privy Couneil shot 
materially reduce its requirements in that respect. Such a reduction 
would, he anticipates, meet with considerable opposition, not, as 18 
commonly supposed, from the parents of the children, but from the 
managers of the schools. we 
Want of space precludes us from doing more than merely directing 
the reader’s attention to Mr. Senior’s very sensible remarks on the 
defects in the instruction which is at present afforded by the Privy 
Council Sctools, or to his suggestions for diminishing their denom- 
national character. For these, as well as for the full development of 
the various heads of argument to which we have more particularly 
alluded, the reader must turn to the volume itself. It is, we cam 
assure him, well worthy of an attentive perusal; and it cannot taal 
to convince him of the wisdom of the choice which selected ts 
author as one of the commissioners to inquire into the state of pop 
Jar education in England. 


KNIGHT’S POPULAR HISTURY OF ENGLAND.* 

. : : : “ae gn Ss 
Tae seventh and penultimate volume of Mr. Kunighit’s History 0 
England opens with an entertaining sketch of our nat ional prog! 88 
“© The Popular History of England. An Illustrated H istory of Society ont SowviL 
ment from the Earliest Period to our own Times. by Charles Knight. b = 
From the Close of the American War, 1783, to the Restoration of the Bow JOUS, 











ago, and now she has come back with a baby. I hope soon to go 
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‘sits various aS 

° ers, from tl 
evolution. ; 

ing the earlier = of the reign of George III., an appre- 


pension of England’s decline had taken possession of the political 
“4 Poets and statists equally maintained that wealth accumu- 
and men decay.” Notwithstanding, however, the accumula- 


‘of wealth, national bankruptcy was predicted ; while, conjointly | 


sth that accumulation, the country was said to be growing less 
Jous. By comparing the excess of baptisms over burials, the 
error has been happily corrected. While the increase of popu- 
igtion during the fifty years ending with the middle of the last 
would seem to have but little exceeded two hundred thou- 

sand, the increase of the thirty years closing with 1781 amounted to 
shout one million two hundred and fifty thousand, and that of the 
twenty years ending in 1801, to more than a million and a half. If 
wrfollow Arthur Young’s estimate, which is, however, in all pro- 
ipbility, Aigher than it should be, we shall find that in 1770, “one 
third of the adult male population was employed in providing food 
for themselves and their families, and the other two thirds of the popn- 
istion ;” whereas, in 1851, while one man was cultivating the land, 
three men were engaged in some other employment ; a contrast. that 
indicates a very strikingimprovement in agriculture, attributable,as Mr. 
{aight reasonably supposes, to the ascendancy of scientific theory over 
traditional practice. 


gtention of the most exalted men in the kingdom. We cannot 


tmee, with the author, its progress through the several districts of | 


d. We content ourselves with referring to the experiments 
of Bdmund Burke, on his farm at Beaconsfield; to the patriotic ex- 
etions of Francis, Duke of Bedford ; to Lord Townshend, the intro- 
dacer of turnip husbandry ; to Robert Bakewell, the Leicestershire 


yeoman, the founder of the famous breed of sheep; to the Marquis | 


” 


of Rockingham, who showed the “John Trot geniuses of farming 
the beneficial results of draining; to the collier, James Croft, type of 
the enterprising men of the north, who reclaimed from a barren moor 
many acres of land, by working out of hours, “attacking the most 


mormous stones, cutting them in pieces, carrying them away, and | 


then bringing mould to {ill the holes up.” Nor must we omit from 
our list of ardent agriculturists the good though narrow-minded 
ing, who had his Flemish farm and his Norfolk farm in the great 

of Windsor, contributed to Young’s “ Annals,” under the sig- 
yatare of Ralph Robinson, and fairly earned the honourable name of 
Farmer George. We cannot now specify the different changes in 
agriculture. It will give some notion of the general advance, how- 
ever, if we state that, of the 536,000 acres of land which Cambridge 
contains, 112,500 were fens, commons, and sheep-walks, in the year 
1794, while “in 1846 only 10,000 of these ‘ barrens’ remained un- 


enclosed, and of these 5000 were mown and fed in the summer.” | 


Agaia, in 1732, there were 76,000 caitle and 500,000 sheep sold at 
Smithfield; whereas, in 1859, 260,000 cattle and 1,500,000 sheep 
were sold in the great London market. There are three or four 
other facts, in this connexion, which we shall record. “ ‘Ihe average 
weight of the oxen and the sheep has been doubled since the begin- 
ning-of the eighteenth century.” Before the war of the French 
Revolution the peasantry lived chiefly upon oatmeal and barley meal. 
The war came, and corn was grown for export to England. “ Essex 
veal preserves its reputation, and so do Essex oysters : Essex saffron 
isa thing of the past, though its former celebrity lingers in the name 
ofSaffron Walden.” Buckinghawshire—the land of Hampden and 
the liberty-loving yeomen who fought with him—is finding uses for 
the beech, in manufacturing cheap chairs at the rate of a thousand a 
day ; extirpating the game, instead of leaving a fertile couutry little 

t than a large preserve ; and feeding 30,000 cows, which produce 


manually 6,000,000 pounds of butter, chiefly sent to the London | 


market by railway. 


Interesting as is Mr. Knight’s sketch of the agricultural progress | 


of Great Britain, that of the enormous revolution in the industrial 
arts, which in the middle of the last century “ was commenced and 


carried forward in various directions by a knot of men not greater in | 


mumber than the mythical Seven Champions of Christendom,” is 
perhaps still more attractive. The exploits of the great captains of 
modern history—of the Duke of Bridgewater, of the millwright 
James Brindley, of Arkwright, Crompton, Cartwright, Roebuck, 
Wedgwood, and Walt—are all briefly but forcibly noted in this rapid 
survey of an unparalleled industrial transformation. From spinning- 
machines, iron-works, and steam-engines, Mr. Knight passes to a 
review of the fine arts in the reign of the Second and Third Georges, 
maintaining the intimate connexion between the arts of design and 
the so-called useful arts, and showing how “ taste is an essential ele- 
ment in the excellence of manufactures, and of their consequent com- 
mercial value.” A sketch of the literature of the period and of 
manners as depicted in that literature sueceeds. The criticism is 
light and rapid, but it gives us, on the whole, a fair notion of what 
was done by the men of letters in that age. We must confess, how- 
ever, that we were not aware, till we learnt it from Mr. Kuight’s 
pages, that Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne had been “ condemned to 


ot - : bal “ . 
oblivion.” We had fancied, that though not exactly the authors 


Suited for indiscriminate perusal, they were neither forgotten, nor | 


likely to be forgotten, by men who can appreciate humour, wit, and 
Original genius. Giancing for a moment at the manners of the 
period, we find their great representative in the “wicked Duke” of 

eensbury, with his daily milk bath, real or fabulous, and his 


ascinating glass eye. March and Lichfield were not far behind him | 


“ } * ° 9 ~e . . . . 
as “moulds of fashion ;” while Sir Francis Dashwocd, Chancellor of 
Exchequer in 1762, acquired an unenviable notoriety for his 


YIIM 


This improvement in husbandry occupied the | 


ects of agriculture, manufacture, art, literature, and | frantic orgies with his brother Franciscans at Medmesham Abbey. 
ne accession of the ‘lhird George to the war of the | The sarcastic remark of George Selwyn gives us some notion of the 


| desperate revels of the members of a club called Arthur’s Club, 
| When one of the waiters there was committed on a charge of felony, 
the wit exclaimed, “‘ What a horrid idea he will give of us to the 
| people in Newgate !” Into the dissipation and gambling of this evil 
| time, the sweet-natured man and magnificent orator, Charles Fox, 
was drawn. His rival in statesmanship, with a more careful training 
|and a greater power of self-control, happily escaped their terrible 
| seductions. 
| The historical portion of Mr. Knight’s new volume begins with 
la retrospect of Tndian affairs. It traces the career of our great 
| Governor-General in the East, acknowledging his priceless services, 
jas the preserver of the British empire in India, while condemning 
| his arbitrary and oppressive conduct. Those who think that Hastings 
| was “not more guilty than nine out of ten would have been,” that 
|the Begums were not particularly deserving of commiseration,” 
| or that that the execution of Nuncomar was justifiable, will scarcely 
| be satisfied with Mr. Knight’s presentment. In these days, however, 
| the accessibility of documents enables all competeat persons to pro- 
| secute inquiry and form a judgment for themselves. The first retro- 
| spect of Indian affairs, in the commencement of the volume, is fol- 
| lowed by a second in the fourteenth chapter. Occasional notices of the 
| position and progress of the British power in India will be found in 
subsequent chapters. ‘These notices seem to be sufficiently copious 
for the purposes which a comprehensive history is intended to sub- 
serve. At home, the Coalition of Lord North and Fox, the India 
| Bill of the last-named great senator, and the unconstitutional expe- 
dient by which the King broke up the Whig or Oligarchical Cabinet, 
| are among the first topics treated by Mr. Knight. It is well known 
that the Revolutionary families at the accession of George IIL. 
| monopolized the powers of Government. In the time of his two 
immediate predecessors the Sovereign had been a kind of Venetian 
| Doge, in the hands of the representatives of the great Whig fami- 
lies. George ILL. determined to overthrow the Liberal Oligarchy ; 
he succeeded, by a system of organized corruption, in acquiring and 
maintaining an ascendancy over the haughty barons of the Revolu- 
| tion for many years. Lord North then became the agent of the Court. 
The result of his twelve years’ administration—the loss of our 
| American colonies, the increase of our national debt, a war with three 
of the maritime powers of Europe—need but be recalled in this 
| place. On the break up of the Coalition Ministry the son of the 
great Chatham, whose sole Toryism at that period consisted in 
siding with the Crown against the Whig Opposition, became 
| Prime Minister of England and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
iIt was not till the time of the French Revolution that Pitt 
'was almost inevitably transformed into an opponent of Re- 
form, and associated with the enemies of political freedom. 
'Three times he advocated an amelioration in the represen- 
| tative system of the country. In 1781 he supported Burke’s bill 
| for the regulation of the civil list; later he determined to relieve 
} Roman Catholic Ireland from civil disabilities ; in 1791 he assented 
| to the measure, introduced by Fox, which placed the liberty of the 
| press under the protection of trial by jury. As a Free-trader, Pitt 
| probably understood far better than Fox the principles of which 
Adam Smith was the expositor and Burke the advocate. The com- 
| 
| 


mercial treaty with France, which Pitt negotiated, was opposed both 
by Fox and Burke on grounds with which we can have no sympathy. 
| That this treaty was successful “is evident from the fact that the 
annual average export of British manufactures to France, in the six 
| years ending with 1774, was 871,646; in the six years ending with 
1792, it was 7,178,076.” ‘To Pitt, also, belongs the honour of sim- 
plifying the complicated system of indirect taxation. Financially, 
the policy of this eminent minister, from his accession to oflice to 
| the commencement of the French Revolution, was signally successful. 
The sinking-fund project alone proved as disappointing as it was 
illusory. During the war, the debt, Mr. Knight tells us, “had 
jactually augmented to the extent of eleven millions, by the less ad- 
| vantageous terms upon which money was borrowed by the Exchequer, 
compared with the purchases made by the commissioners who managed 
ithe sinking-fund.” Pitt’s humanity was no less cosmopolitan than 
|thatof Fox. On the night of April 2, 1792, when it was decided that 
|the slave trade should be aubenlie abolished, Pitt supported his 
| friend Wilberforce, in a speech of great eloquence and power, dilating 
| on the future prospects of civilizing Africa, and reproving those who 
contended that Africa was incapable of civilization. One passage in 
this oration is worth quoting, though, as Mr. Knight says, it will 
scarcely bear the sober examination of those who contend for the 
difference of races : 

“ Why might not some Roman Senator, reasoning on the principles of some 
honourable gentlemen, and pointing to British barbarians, have predicted with 
equal boldness, * There is a people that will never rise to civilization; there is a 
people destined never to be free; a people without the understanding necessary 
tor the attainment of useful arts, depressed by the hand of nature below the level 
of the human species, and created to form a supply of slaves for the rest of the 
world?” Might not this have been said in all respects as fairly and as truly of 
Britain herseif, at that period of her history, as it can now be, said by us of the 
inhabitants of Africa?” 

The French Revolution of 1789 came to arrest the genial current 
of Pitt’s political liberality. Ina condensed narrative Mr. Knight 
relates the rise and development of that terrific social explosion : 
portraying the characters of the prineipal actors and sufferers in 
that fatal drama; and indicating some of its premonitory symptoms. 
We do not know that we have any right to demand of our historian 
a philosophical exposition of the causes of the French Revolution, or 

a well-considered estimate of what it meant. We only draw attention 
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to the fact that, in our opinion, his account is not entirely satis- | the progress of science and industry that characterize it ; an aceo 
factory. ‘The connexion of this fearful convulsion with the preceding | Which indicates research, care, judgment, liberal appeciation a 
history of Europe; its moral influence on the destinies of other | manly and generous sentiment. Such a clear, vivid, and honest = 
nations, as well as of the French ; the significance of its symbols; its | ture of the England of the days of Fox and Pitt, of George "4 
necessity or its avoidability, are questions that are either not at all, | Good, and Wellington the Victorious, may well content an on : 
or only very inadequately, discussed. It is very common now, it | Spectator, who requires only a tolerably correct and animated re 
always has been common, to sneer at the paper constitution and the | sentation of that Historic Past which he wishes to reeal. sans 
ideal principles of the French Revolution. Vague declamation, how- 
ever, 1s hardly what we want. If systems of government are so ideal 
that they are totally inapplicable, both in the present or through PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
all future time, to human practice and human exigencies, by all %» P : tn. hei ve ; 
means let this inapplicability he pointed out. If they are capable of | of = wat ond Eeeaanl 100 of ie Cielo: being 2 sy teh, in Outline, 
tuner vata asks \ sgt Pray hag b- , ) . y Di age, F.G.S., Author of 
realization, in some distant age, though not now, let that fact be dis- | “ Introductory and Advanced Text-books of Geology, &e.” Edinh 0 
tinctly noted. If we can begin to approximate to their realization at | and London: Blackwood and Sons.—Those readers who are al urgh 
once, but must be careful how we cast away historic traditions and | acquainted with Mr. Page’s “ Advanced Text-book of Geology — 
established institutions, let the admission be fairly made. We do | we fear, likely to be somewhat disappoinied with the present volume’ 
not, however, know what is meant when we are told that men are | for, while the former work is certainly one of the best scientif 
not born free, but in a state of dependence. It is perfectly true that | manuals with which we are acquainted, the latter is far from bei 
we are born in a state of dependence, but is it less true that there is entitled to claim so high a position as a popular statement of the 
a sense in which individual independence is a right? Again many Camere oe peg ee Paco waar “Weg Aepanendlny {hough Mr. 
ideal constitutions are illusory, but do we not hold that there is some eas oe ot a purely technical treatise is necessarily confel ae 
criterion of good government ;” are there not many of us who! soon as he attempts to go beyond the opnee: eG; Tor, as 
sage : Bad t yond them, he wanders off into a coy 
assent to the proposition “that the ideally best form of government | fused and polysyllabie style, which is far from being a good medium 
is that in which the sovereignty or supreme controlling power, in the | for the clear exposition of scientific truths. Of this’ tendency he 
last resort, is vested in the centre aggregate of the community ?” | appears to be himself partially conscious ; for he acknowledges 4 bis 
We have the strongest conviction that intelligence and moral senti-| preface that, “designed for the general reader, and delivered in sat 
ment are in avery high degree, available in the choice and establish- | to popular audiences, the style is, perhaps, somewhat more rhetorical 
ment of a government, or of a society. It is not impossible, then, that than befits the exactitudes of science.” We cannot, however, admit 
there was an obscure recognition of this truth in the minds of the the justice of his oo that “even on this point he could not well have 
authors of this Revolution, mingled with much exaggeration, and done otherwise, his object being to excite rather than satisfy the 


* es * . y ° iosity j , » ‘ > : > at 
hastily and prematurely striving for outward expression. The inten- curiosity of his hearers. For instance, the statement that “common 
s sense homologates the botanist’s assertion” on a prstiouee point 
, 


tions and efforts of these men and its own characteristic genius re- ee ae : _Pount 
quire to be distinguished from the atrocities and insanities of those bay ractenamliey ay Apa Ld... pa y call by > 
who subsequently presided over its course, and from its errs pew comparison of such misty abstractions as “ the moralism and mentalisn 
distortions and delirations. The Reign of Terror itself, hateful and | of the Present” with “the materialism and mechanism of the Past.” 
hideous as it was, was accompanied by a sincere and admirable | At the same time, we are glad to endorse—or, as Mr. Page would say 
patriotism, the object of which was to save the Revolution and repel | to homologate—his assertion that the present volume contains, as far 
the invasion. as it goes, a reliable resume of the facts of paleontology. The only 
But however defective we find Mr. Knight’s exposition, we have | point worthy of special notice in the technical portion of the work is 
nothing to object to in his narrative but the slightly revolutionary that Mr. Page seems inclined to subscribe to Professor Owen's opinion 
style, meant, we suppose, to correspond with the subject of this por- | that the Elgin sandstones, in which the remains of the Telerpeton 
tion of his work. He seems sometimes fairly carried off the rails of | — a been found, are to be regarded as belonging to the 
his usually quiet though not unpicturesque prose, into a rapid “here rence | ¥ —, we Se be yyy ep eS 
hg okie 2 ry a ed a need ae A " - os it s 
ad sae wil sort e! uty; ¢ which a8 gtr + nap Bones Mr. Page confines himself strictly within the domain of science, an 
ernate with a variety which many, we hope, will find as charming | refyses to entertain any hypothetical conclusions whatever. He dis. 
as Mr. Knight seems to have thought it. _, | approves of Mr. Darwin’s theory ; and considers the doctrine of special 
We shall not follow our author into the conduct of the war with | creation as the best formula for expressing our total ignorance as to 
France. It would seem that Pitt was anxious to avoid it; that the | the origin of species. His remarks on the futility of the attempts 
French were anxious to precipitate it. At all events, they were the | which are so constantly made to reconcile the discoveries of geology 
first to declare it. Pitt, it is known, took a wrong view of the re- with the Mosaic aecount of the creation, are peculiarly sensible and 
sources of the French Republic. He fancied that he was going to | 4pposite. ‘ ae 
“double up” his adversary in no time. The French, he maintained, |. 5 Years in Italy. By Kate Crichton, Author of “ Before the Dawn 
were in a gulf of bankruptcy, He thought that the ruin of her |!” Italy” In two volumes. London: Charles J. Skeet-—Miss Kate 
finances “ necessarily lesibenh the submission of her rulers.” — - oa The wn Babe hie 7 went to Italy with _ +" 
cctiges Rarer gig it eel ergy ae >. ; and mamma. ‘The principal object of her journey was, apparently, the 
pe Zor war | Nagra ~ a by s Lan! sey ; ; Ne —— | completion of her masioal education ; for she informs us that she was 
— on 2 Vane © Xehequer | at that time “an artist, having already appeared before a London 
to Attila. ‘ : , audience.” Being, like many young ladies, of an enthusiastic and 
The story of the war with the Republic—of its commencement, | somewhat sentimental disposition, it is natural that the peculiarities 
when the disposable land forces of England amounted only to nine | of foreign life, of which she had had no previous experience, should pro- 
thousand effective men, of its close in the Peace of Amiens, of the | duce a deep impression on her mind; nor is it, perhaps, to be won- 
rebellion in Ireland, of the brilliant career of Napoleon and Wel- | dered at that she should make an attempt to communicate this im- 
lington’s triumph in the Peninsula—is well told in Mr. Knight’s| pression to the general awe We are afraid, however, that we 
valuable and striking version. ‘There are few who will not be glad cannot compliment Miss Crichton upon the manner in which she has 
to have so pleasing and accurate a summary of the events of this employed the unusually og oe opportunities for observations 
latest epical period of England’s history, when Napoleon I. twice which fell to her lot ;, for, with the exception of a, few scattered de- 
looked across the Channel, weighing the feasibility of invasion, and tails respecting Austrian oppression, her work contains nothing beyond 
twice thought better of it. When nearly four hundred thousand men such cursory “descriptions of, and vague raptures about, towns 
§ ; h Beany : churches, piciures, tétes, &c., as any midsummer tourist might be 
Sprang up ata word, in defence of their country, and finally when, expected to supply. Hx revanche, however, she gives us full informa. 
after the abdication of Napoleon, there were three months of public} tion on all matters of a personal or domestic nature ; detailing all 
joy in England, “to parallel which we must look to the fifteenth! papa’s funny tricks, and carefully noting the dates at which their 
and sixteenth centuries when Henry V. rode back into London after | party was joined by Lina from England, and by Charlie from Corfu. 
the battle of Agincourt, and Elizabeth went in a chariot to St. Paul’s | Of her style, which is, as a general rule, rather ornate, the following an- 
to return thanks for the destruction of the Armada.” The home| ticipations of the enjoyment in store for her may be taken as a fair 
history of this period is also told with candour and ability by Mr.| sample: “But now the time approached to tread that classic soil, 
Knight. He states fairly the change that came over the spirit of | land of the Muses, thy beauty, which had been pictured to us but m 
Pitt’s dream of Reform. State trials, alien and treason bills, | ™@gaton, would soon lay stretched before our eyes in all its g 
Habeus Corpus Act suspensions took the place of schemes which reality. pe ag Fe ag ea ie oes rich 
had freedom, ss rea ger pened “ a Fox, ay touching strains of Southern melody!” ‘So, too, the moon is “the 
out, continued true to lis old politica creed, though grievously dis- | .jyo, planet,” or “the Queen of Night” the time which a gentleman 
appointed in the results of the French Revolution. His eloquence | spends in bed he “devotes to Morpheus;” and a band of musicians 
sometimes outran his discretion, as once when he denounced the} are “followers of Apollo.” Although Miss Crichton’s prolonged 
coercive measures of the Government, declaring that “the obedience | residence abroad seems to have somewhat impaired her mastery over 
of the people was no longer a question of moral obligation and duty, | her own language, it has not, apparently, rendered her perfectly 
but of prudence.” Speaking of the two rival statesmen in this | familiar with foreign tongues. After three weeks in Mayence, its, 
critical period, our historian very properly observes that we have no | we think, scarcely excusable to talk about “singing German (ieders ; 
more right to assume that Pitt was resolved upon establishing a and, after six years in Italy, she certainly ought not to speak of the 
despotism, than that Fox desired to witness the overthrow of the | 247g¢ di Garda. We cannot but think that Miss Crichton would have 
monarchy. done wisely in reserving her account of her foreign sojourn for privale 


‘hie y, Te — circulation only. 
This last volume of Mr. Knight’s History of England may be re- The , ete Works of John Milton. In two volumes. Vol. L 


ded as a repository of the political, social, and military facts which}; ondon: H. G. Bohn—This is the first instalment, containi 
are most important to the narrative of English life and civilization, | « paradise Lost.” D4 handsome reprint of the illustrated edition 0 
during the thirty years ending with the Peace of Paris, 1814. A great | Milton’s Works, published some got ago by Messrs. ‘Tilt am 
history of this period Mr. Kuight has certainly not succeeded in pro-| Bogue. Mr. Bohn has added to it a selection of notes from various 
ducing ; but he has given us a spirited, truthful, intelligent account | commentators, as well as a topical index to Milton’s greatest poem. 
of the conquests of peace and war, of the struggles of party and of | The Philosophy of Manufactures ; or, an Exposition of the Scientil, 
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Moral, By the late Andrew 


ve 
Ure’s “ 


istory of the Cotton Manufacture” by that of the general 


and Commercial Economy of the Factory System of Great | London : Published at Mitchell’s Military Library.—Captain Coles’s 
mes re, M.D., F.R.S. Third Edition. | pamphlet is a plea for the adoption of floating batteries, rather than 
Bria Pp. L. Simmonds, F.S.S. London: H. G, Bohn.—As might | of stationary forts, for the defence of the Portsmouth Dockyards, He 
been expected, Mr. Bohn has followed up his reissue of Dr. urges that the former plan will be far more efficient than the latter, 

while there can be no sort of doubt as to its superior economy, since, 


‘ee on the Philosophy of Manufactures, by the same author. The | by the adaptation of existing ships of the —, which are perfectly 


task of prepa 
to the same & 
of the former wor 


ring the present volume for the press has been entrusted well fitted for the purpose, twenty batteries mig t 
entleman who so ably discharged that duty in the case , sum which is required for three forts. Throughout his remarks he 
k; and some idea of the extent of his labours may ; assumes that “the resistance of protecting material has hitherto im- 


it. be obtained for the 


formed from the fact that considerably more than one-third of the | proved in a greater degree than the penetrating ower of shot ;” so 
ee fore us is occupied by the additional matter which he has | that it is possible that the results which are now being obtained with 


yolume be 


supplied in order to bring the treatise down to the present time. 


the Armstrong 120-pounders may tend somewhat to modify his 


Some Remarks on “ Essays and Reviews :?” being the Revised Preface | OP!mon. 


to the Second Edition of “Sermons on the Beatitudes.” By George 

berly 
don; J. Hi, and 
series of pam a 
“Bssays and Reviews. r. l st 
that work is the random nature of its suggestions, which are likely to 
“be lightly taken up by light and conceited brains, to the ruin of all | 
umility and simplicity of faith, and the encouragement of all kinds of 
sin.” Hie does not propose to answer it; for he thinks that “you | 
night as well attempt to do battle against a swarm of gnats as to meet 
this sort of guerilla warfare in direct and solemn encounter.” Such | 
being his opimion on this point, it seems rather a pity that he should | 
have given himself the trouble, not only of recasting the preface to 
his sermons, but also of reprinting it ina separate form. 


Puck on Pegasus. By H. Cholmondeley Pennell. London: J. C. 

Hotten.—This volume of comic verses is so luxuriously got up, and 

nts altogether so bright and py an appearance, that it is im- 

ible to avoid the impression that it is intended to rely for success 
principally upon its external advantages; and we must confess that 
this impression is in some measure confirmed by an examination of its 
contents. Mr. Pennell’s qualifications for the work which he has un- | 
dertaken appear to be a certain facility of versitication, a tolerably 
keen scent for a possible parody, and about as much of a turn for pun- 
ning as any moderately educated man who is not above turning his 
energies in that direction might make sure of being able to acquire. 
On the whole, we are inclined to think that his parodies are his most 
successful productions ; and of these the best is that on Tennyson’s 
“Charge of the Light Brigade.” That on Mrs. Browning’s “ Lad 
Geraldine’s Courtship” is vulgar and exaggerated. “The Night Mai 
North,” although the most pretentious, is far from being the most suc- 
cessful piece in the volume. Mr. Pennell is particularly attached to 
that very cheap and very objectionable form of fun which consists in 
—to use a common phrase—“ selling” the reader, by making a num- 
ber of apparently serious verses lead up to a burlesque termination; 
and he kindly aids the perception of his readers by printing the comic 
line in each piece in old English or in some other distinctive type. 
The “Fragment, after Thomas Hood” is, as far as mere sound goes, a 
rather clever copy of the original; but its author somewhat trans- 
gresses the limits of legitimate imitation when he bodily appropriates 
one of Hood’s own puns. Mr. Pennell pronounces Tupper’s works to 
be “quintescential rot ;” a verdict the justice of which is less ques- 
tionable than its orthography. The volume is copiously and very 
effectively illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, Hablot Browne, 
and Julian Portch. 

The Chronicle of Ethelfled. Set forth by the Author of “ Mary 
Powell.” London: Hail, Virtue, and Co.—This is another of those 
quasi-antique novelets in which the authoress of “ Mary Powell” so 
much delights. In the present case she has gone back to an unusually 
remote period of antiquity, having selected the reign of King Alfred 
as the scene of her cperations. In her preface she kindly warns us not 
to waste any time in attempting to verify the facts recorded in her 
chronicle; and advises us not to bring against her any charge of 
anachronism unless we have thoroughly searched the works of the 
Saxon historians, and also of Sharon ‘Turner. As we have not specially 

ified ourselves in this manner, we do not mean to question the 
accuracy of her attempts to give a local colour to her story by the 
frequent use of such words as “ yldestan setl,” “ steorless,” “ meowla” 
(which, judging phonetically, isa not very complimentary designation for 
a wife), and many others. We are even ready to admit that “ peacei- 
fied” is a more purely Saxon word than “ pacified,” and that King 
Alfred was in the habit of writing with a Pm pean. But, when we 
have made all these allowances, the fact still remains that Zhe Chro- | 
nicle of Ethelfled is, after all, but a feeble work, on which none but very 
young readers are likely to place at all a high value. We are far from 
expecting that our verdict will have the slightest effect in putting the 
authoress out of conceit with her production; for she is probably of 
Ethelfled’s opinion, “ that as much pleasure accrues to the performer | 
of an indifferent as of a superior work, if so be he is satisfied with him- 
self. 


Household Medicine. By John Gardner, M.D., Author of the “ Great 
hysician,” &c. London: Smith, Elder, and Co.—This is a great im- 
provement on any of the existing treaties on domestic medicine. _ It | 
contains very minute directions as to the internal economy of the sick | 

room, including several very simple and effective devices for promotin 
the patients’ comfort; a clear cescription of the symptoms of all 
common diseases, and a statement of the mode of treatment proper | 
to each ; and a list of prescriptions in which the latest discoveries of 
medical science are carefully embodied. ‘The very completeness of the 
Kk, however, renders it doubly necessary to warn its possessor 
against the idea that it will enable him to be his own doctor: a fallacy 
against which no one can protest more loudly than Dr. Gardner him- 
self. In Dr. Gardner’s introductory remarks on the reform of the 
ical profession, we observe the following singular statement, which 
surely ~— a too sweeping censure upon the whole class of pharma- 
ceutical chemists: “ When a prescription is written, and committed to 
the patient, the probability is very great in many cases that the prin- 


Ingredient is not obtained.” 
Spithead Forts. Reply to the Royal Commissioners’ Second Report 
on our National Defences, By Captain Cowper Phipps Coles, R.N. 











Journal of the Dublin Statistical Society. Part X1X. Dublin: Pon- 


D.C.L., Head Master of Winchester College. Oxford and | sonby.—The Dublin statisticians have recently been considering se- 
J. Parker.—Another of the apparently endless | veral subjects of considerable interest. Mr. Connor has contributed an 
shlets which has been evoked by that notorious volume | energetic statement of the advantages of the application of the com- 
i What Dr. Moberly principally objects to in | petitive system to Civil Service appointments. 


Mr. Houston has 
made some sensible observations upon Trial by Jury, in which he ad- 
vocates the abolition of the rule which requires a unanimous verdict, 
the discontinuance of anything like coercion to obtain a verdict, the 
introduction of a specific element into common juries in peculiar 
cases, and the remuneration of jurors on a more liberal scale. Dr. 
Hancock has considered the effects likely to be produced by the recent 
discoveries of gold; and has arrived at the conclusion that, unless 
silver be substituted for gold as the standard of value, the prices of all 
commodities will presently rise to three times their present amount. 

Emancipation in the West Indies. London: Published by the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society.—This — consists of a report 
of the proceedings at a public meeting held at Willis’s Rooms in 
February last, the principal feature of which was a couple of addresses 
delivered by Mr. Underhill and the Rev. J. T. Brown, two gentlemen 
who had recently visited the West Indies in the character of a deputa- 
tion from the Baptist Missionary Society. Their object is to show 
that the emancipation of slaves has not, as is generally suppers’, been 
oo //h of any material injury to the prosperity of the West India 

slands. 

Brief Sketches of the Parishes of Booterstown and Donnybrook, in the 
County of Dubiin. By the Rev. Beaver H. Blacker, Incumbent of 
Beaverstown. Part [I. Dublin: George Herbert. London: Bell 
and Daldy.—This volume concludes, we presume, Mr. Blacker’s 
laborious compilation of materials for the history of his parish, since 
it is brought down to the year 1860. The work contains some curious 
and interesting matter, and does great credit to the diligence and 
research of its author. 


On Food and its Digestion: being an Introduction to Dietetics. By William 
Brinton, M.D., &c. With forty-eight engravings on wood, (Longman and Co.) 

A Few Personal Recollections of the late Rev. George Croly, L LD., Rector of St. 
Stephen's, Walbrook, with Extracts from his Speeches and Writings. By 
Richard Herring. (Longman and Co.) 

The Popular Education of the Bristol and Plymouth Districts, with Special Refer- 
ence to Ragged Schools and Pauper Children. By Patrick Cumin, M.A., &. 
(Longman and Co.) 

Autobiography of Miss Cornelia Knight, late Companion to the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales. With Extracts from her Journals and Anecdote books. In two 
vols. (W. II. Allen and Co.) 

Social Life and Manners in Australia: being the Notes of Eight Years’ Experience. 
By A Resident. (Longman and Co.) 

Japan, the Amoor, and the Pacific; with Notices of other Places comprised in a 
Voyage of Circumnavigation in the Imperial Russian Corvette * Rynda,” in 
1858-1860. by Henry Arthur Tilley. With eight illustrations. (Smith, Elder 
and Co.) 

Baby Bianca; or, The Venetians. 
and Bourn.) 

Forays among Salmon and Deer. By James Conway. (Chapman and Hall.) 

Tilbury Nogo; or, Passages in the Life of an Unsuccessful Man. By the Author 
of * Digby Grand.” (Chapman and Hall.) 

The Career of Franklin: an Ode, With other Poems. 
Abrahail. (Joseph Mallett.) 

Village Sketches, Descriptive of Club and School Festivals, and other Village 
Gatherings and Institutions. By T. C. Whitehead, M.A. (Bosworth and 
Harrison.) 

The Caledonians and Scots; or, The Highlanders and Lowlanders of Scotland. 
By D. Campbell, late Lieut. 57th Regiment. (William P. Nimmo.) 

An English Grammar for Classical Schools, By R. G, Latham, M.A., &c. Third 
edition, revised and much enlarged. (Walton and Maberly.) 

Sacred Poems and Prose. By ¥rederick Whitileld, A.B. Third edition. 
Broom.) 

Map of London, with Guide, for the Stranger and Visitor. 
graved for the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
Stanford.) 

“ This Present Age:” a Lecture delivered before the Christian Young Men's 
Association of Shrewsbury. By the Key. G. Cuthbert, Curate of Oswestry. 
Third edition. (W. H. Broom.) 

Tabular View of the Primary Division of the Animal Kingdom, intended to Serve 
as an Outline of an Elementary Course of Recent Zoology, or the Natural 
History of Existing Animals. By Robert E. Grant, M.D., &. (Walton and 
Maberly.) 

The Modern Confectioner: a Practical Guide to the Latest and most Improved 
Methods for making the various Kinds of Confectionary; with the Manner of 
Preparing and Laying-out Desserts. By William Jeanes. With numerous 
illustrations. (John Camden Hotten.) 

Lectures on the Epistle to the Romans, Wy the Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. Vol. T. 
(A. Fullarton and Co.) 

The Flowering Plants of Great Britain. 
Christian Knowledge.) 


By Mrs. Richard Valentine. (Parker, Son, 


By Chandos Hoskyns 


(W. H. 


Designed and En- 
(Edward 


Parts I. and II, (Society for Promoting 
PAMPHLETS. 
The Help of Women in English Parishes. By the Writer of the Article “ Dea- 
conesses” in the Quarterly Review, 
St. Nicholas College and its Schools : a Letter to the Right Hon. Sir J. T. Coleridge. 
by the Kev, Edward C. Lowe, D.D., &c. 


BIRTHS, 


On the 5th inst., at Lapworth Rectory, the wife of the Rev. Arundel! St. John 
Mildmay, of a daughter. 

On the Sth inst, at 112, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park-gardens, the wife of Ne- 
vil Story Maskelyne, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 9th inst, at 18, Abbey-place, St John’s-wood, the wife of Major R. C. 
Lawrence, C.bB., Military Secretary to the Punjaub Government, of a daughter. 

On the 9th inst., at 54, Sloane-street, the Hon. Mrs. Henry Maude, prematurely, 
of a son, stillborn, 

On the 11th inst., at Glenmore, the Hon. Mrs. Style, of a son. 

On the 12th inst., at Broomwood, Surrey, Lady Forbes, the wife of Sir William 
Forbes, Bart., of Fintray and Craigievar, of a daughter. 

At 50, Portland-place, Madame Van De Weyer, of a daughter. 
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MARRIAGES. 


On the 30th ult., at the Church of St. Pierre, and afterwards at the British Em- 
bassy, Paris, Eugene de Cantillon de Ballyhigne, of the Imperial Guard, second 
son of the late Baron de Cantillon de Ballyhigne, to Georgina, only daughter of 
the late Adolphus Cottin Murray and Lady Murray, of Ardeley, Bury, Hert- 


fordshire. 


On the 6th inst., at Hazel Hall, near Dundee, Thomas Bett, merchant, London, to 
Marion Crawford, daughter of Edward Raxter, merchant, Dundee. . 

On the 6th inst., at Queenstown, Captain Duncan McNeill, Scots Greys, third son 
of the late Captain Alex. MeNeill, of Colonsay, to Fanny Charlotte, Emma, second 
daughter of Rear-Admiral Charles and the Hon. Charlotte Georgiana Talbot. 

On the 6th inst., at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Mark Robert Pechell, Commander, 
R.N., son of the Rev. Horace and Lady Caroline Pechell, to Ellen Maria, youngest 
, Esq., and niece to Sir Samuel! Fludyer, Bart. 

On the 10th inst., at St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, Count Nicolas Ros- 
tovtzoff, Aide-de-Camp to His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, to Mary, 


daughter of C. Derby. 


eldest daughter of Dr. Bridgman, Woolwich-common. 


On Tuesday, the 11th inst., at Upperby Church, Carlisle, Rear-Admiral Pennell, of 
Ravenside, near Carlisle, to Frances Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Francis Colridge 
Hutchinson, Esq., M.D., of The Cottage, Brisco, near Carlisle. 
On the 11th inst., at St. George’s Hanover-square, Richard Hugh Stotherd, Esq., 
Capt. R.E., son of Major-General Stotherd, R.E., to Caroline Frances, daughter of 


Thomas Wood, Esq., Neasham House, Darlington. 


On the 12th inst, at St. James's Church, Nutley, Sussex, Mr. Richard Riley, of the 
Borough, London, second son of Mr. R. Riley, of Bolton, Derbyshire, to 
eldest daughter of Mr. William Turner, timber merchant, Nutley. 


DEATHS. 


On the 23rd April last, on his journey from Pallamcottah to the Neilgherries, 
Alexander Fraser Tytler, Esq,, Lieut. 17th Regiment Madras Native Infantry, eldest 


son of the late Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. 


On the 7th inst., at Greywell, Hants, the Right Hon. Lady Dorchester. 
On the 8th inst,, at Haccombe, Devon, Anne Frances, wife of Sir Walter Palk 


Carew, Part., aged 44. : 
On the 8th inst., at Brighton, the Hon. Arthur K. FH, 
aged 26. 


caldy, chemist. 


Mary Jane, 


Legge, Lieut., Royal Navy 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 11. 

Bankrupts.—Peter Powell, Tonbridge, Kent, gun manufacturer—. 
Carpenter's-buildings, London-wall, dealer in Prints—-Williaen Janae Platnaner 
draper—Martin St. Leger, Bagnigge-wells-road, St. Pancras. lice: 
James Wood, sen., Birmingham, builJder—Charles Collier, Swindon Wiltshj 
cabinet maker—Edwin A cate } nomen licensed victualler—John we 
Denbighshire, draper—Joseph Gomersall and Joseph Berry, ale Awi t 
shire, carpet ‘manufacturers—Allen Wood, Hu ject Vonen Iwike, York 
manufacturer—George Heath Chestertield, Derbyshire, builder. ‘ 

Scotch Sequestrations.— William Fleming, Tradeston, 
Alexander M‘Laren, Dunfermline, grocer—Thomas Rutherford, P; 
James Cruickshank, Forres. Elginshire, wine merchant— jeorge 
merchant—James Fairweather, Dundee, merchant—Thomas Watson Smith. 


cs 


learn, 
nsed victualler_’ 


Jones, Wrexhar,’ 


Glasgow, pa wnbroker. 

aisley, carrier 
Key, Edinburgh 
Kirk. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 14. 
Bankrupts.— Alexander Wickens and Samuel Palmer, Mark-lane, City 
mour-street, High-street, Deptford, manufacturers of ivory black and sach: and Sey. 


ara, and 


general commission merchants — George Henry Hobson, Upper Ground 

Blackfriars-road, pump manufacturer and wholesale ironmonger—John Tote 
jun., Little Ormond-street, licensed victualler—George Ames, 
Essex, cattle and sheep salesman—Edward Cox, Warwick-street, Pimlico 


Sible Hed U 


Solomon Higgs, Dudley, Worcestershire, grocer, provision and corn dealer— tailor. 
Martin Heathorn, Stafford, brewer—Samuel Langsdale, Nottingham, trimmer ang 


dresser of hosiery and calenderer—Robert Jerram, Nottingham and Lambley N 
tinghamshire, innkeeper and cattle dealer—Edward Richard Andrews Litt) at 
upon-Severn, Gloucestershire, cattle dealer—James Collier, Menston, Otley York 
shire, top maker—Thomas Holt, Leeds, retailer of beer—George Hartley (Bd 
common brewer—John Harkness Brown, hy Id, 
Liverpool, draper—Henry Wadeson, Lupton, Liverpool, licensed victualler—Willign 
and 


Liverpool, draper—Thomas G 


Mellor (and not Mellon, as previously advertised), Alderley, Cheshire, butcher 
cattle dealer—John Cusker, Manchester, cotton waste dealer—Thomas 
Richard Banks, Salford, Lancashire, cotton manufacturers—Joseph Platnauer 
not Platnaner, as advertised on Tuesday evening last), Carpenter's-buildi = 
don-wall, dealer in prints and picture frame maker. dings, 


Taylor and 
(and 
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HE SWISS FEMALE SINGERS.— 
SCHWEIZER SANGER GESELLSCHAF I. — Peculiar 
novelty and great hit.—ST. James's HALL, Piccadilly.—These pleas 
and attractive entertainments will be repeated every Afternoon 

at Three, and every Night at 8. Booksof the words, with transla- 
tion. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Tickets at Mr, Mitchell's 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street; and at the Ticket Office, 28, 
Piceadilly.—130th Concert.—A decided success and grand change of 
programme. “The most e musical noveltyin the metro- 


polis.” 
MPLOYMENT OF EDUCATED 


_4 WOMEN.—The support of all friends of the employment of 
educated women is earnestly requested for the GRAND FANCY 
Bazaar in aid of the Building Fund of THE FEMALE SCHOOL 
OF ART, which will be held in the rooms adjoining the South 
Kensington Museum, on Satarday the 15th. Admission, 2. 6d; 
and on Monday an’ Tuesday, the inth and 18th June. Admission, 
1s. Under the Especial Patronage of the Queen. Prospectuses 
will be sent on application to Louisa Gann, Secretary, 43, Queen- 
square, W.C. 


. . r > y 

HK BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 

and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLINS 

and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, Citv. Good strong 
useful Tea, 2s, Ad., 28. 10d., 3s., and 4s.: rich Souchong, 3s. 
3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, Is, Is, 2d., Is. 3d., Is. 4d 
and Is, 8d Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent ca 
to any railway station or market town in England. A pr 
free. Sugars at market prices. goods carriage-free within 
eight miles of the City. 

















A MOST 
DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 
P P 8’S COCO 


(commonly called Epps's Homceopathic Cocoa). 


The Delicious Aroma, 

Grateful Smoothness, and Invigorating Power of this 
Preparation, 
Have procured its general adoption 
as a most 
Desirable Breakfast Beverage. 

Each packet is labelled 

JaMES Epps, Homeopathic Chemist, London. 


Sold in jlb,, jlb., and Ib. packets, at Is. 6d. per Ib., 
rocers, everywhere. 
YEAR 


> 7 
66 \TIOLETS” ALL THE 

ROUND. — BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET 
keeps the Perfume of the fresh blossom in any climate. H. B. can 
with confide recommend the following as some of the best 
scents distilled —viz. Alliance Bouquet, Boudoir, Farewell, Porget- 
me-not, Jockey Club, Sauve, and Warrior's Bouquets, all at 2s. 6d. 
Each orttle is stamped, H. BREIDENBACH, Perfumer to the 
Queen, 1578, New i-street London, and to be had of all 
Chemists «nd Perfumers. 





) > ry) 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years, emphatically 

sanctioned by the M P. , and universally accepted 
by the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies and 
Children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms 
an agreenble Efferveseing Draught, in which its Aperient qualities 
ere much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot climates, 
the regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 
highly beneficial. Manufactured (with the utmost attention to 
strength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond- 
Street, London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the Empire. 
r ry 
IR-CIRCULATING AND ANTIT- 
GREASE HATS. —Patented and Manufactured by 
MAYHEW and Co., 89, New Bond-street, W. These Hats are 
waterproof, grease proof, and ventilating; they are peculiarly soft 
and easy in wear, ensuring a comfortable and complete fit to any 
formation of head, being light, yet durable. First quality, 2Is., 
Second vitto, 1°s., cash. To be had wholesal the M y, 
Union-street, Southwark, 8.E, 


1. > ’ "pur DE r 
ETCALFE and Co.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH. BRUSHES.—Penetrating Hair Brushes, Improved 
Fiesh Brushes, and Genuine Smyrna Sponges. The Tooth-brush 
searches thoroughly between the divisions of the teeth. ani! cleans 
them in the most effectual manner. The hairs never come louse. 
‘The Hair-brushes are made with genuine unbleached Kasstan 
bristles, which do not soften like prepared hair. With every de- 
scriptvon of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery for the Toilet. at Mer- 
CALFE. BINGLEY, and Co.'s only Establishment, 1308 and 131, 
Oxford street. second and third doors (West) from Holles-street 
Metcalfe's Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. per box. 











5) Xi > 

OLLOWAY’SOINTMENT and PILLS. 

—FEMALE COMPLAINTS. — The disorders peculiar to 
Woman are the most delicate and difficult to be conducted to 
favourable terminations. Upon their early and judicious treat- 
ment hangs the momentous question whether woman enjoy 
strength, di cheerful or pine away in weakness, 
disense, and misery. y's i i P are the 
most retinble remedies for restoring weakened or suspended func- 
tions. The Ointment should be on the back and stomach 








Pr] 7H 
OLLARD and COLLARD’S NEW 
WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR 
STREET, BOND STREET. where all communications are to be 
addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 





> ~ 

G TAINED GLASS AND WALL- 
PAINTING. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

Messrs. CLAYTON anv BELL, 
on-street, Euston-square), 
removed to 
NT-STREET, W. 
lytechnic Institution, 

" 


















pletely suited to the necessities of their work than were attainable 
at their old es:ablishment. 
45, OXFORD STREET. W. 
I] Yo 7 A) ri) 
( SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mante!-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles, 
Glass Dinner Services for twelve persons, from 7L Ls. 
Glass Dessert Services for twelve per-ons, from 21 
All articles marked in plain figures 
Ornamental Glass, Enztish and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 
ess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
F ON—Suow Rooms, 45, OxrorD Steerer, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manuracrory and SHow Rooms, 
STREET. Established 1807. 


> T mt 
S W. SILVER AND COMPANY, 
@ 66 and 67, Cornbill, B.C. 
INDIA, CHINA, AUSTRALIA OUTFITS. 
NAVAL AND MILITARY UNIFORMS, 
PLAIN DRESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

CAMP, BARRACK, AND CABIN FURNITURE. 
Embracing every variety of Cabinet Work, Canteens, Trunks, 
Portmanteaus, &c., suited to ull climates, 
Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite HM, Dockyards), 
Woolwich, 8.E 


. lh 
TRHE CELEBRATED 
SABLE SUIT" in an immense variety of patterns and tex- 
tures for Walking, Riding, Travelling, or Business, from 30s. To 
be obtained only of 
E MOSES AND BON, 
REA" Y-MADE and BESPOKE TAILORS, HATTERS 














BRoaD 














Ss, 
HOUSIERS, DRAPERS, BOOT-M\KER3, AND GENERAL 

OUTFITTERS, 

London Houses : 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford-street, ¢ »r of Hart-st-eet. 
Corner of Tottenham-court-road and Euston-road, 

Country Establishments : 
Shettield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 
nl Ss e 


TTIRE FOR JUVENILES 
The following. which are the most POPULAR STYLES of 
ither of 





Dress for Juveniles, may be obtained in all materials at ei 
the under- mentioned establishments of E MOSES 2nd SON. 


Knickerbocker Suitfrom 12 6 | Brighton Suit from 1s 6 
Zouave ° 21 0 | Kerteh * Is 0 
Eton ~ 12 © | Spanish Dress ,, 7 0 
Byroa ” 15 0 | Holland and other Blouses 1 10 


E. MOSES AND SON, 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Hatters Hosters, Drapers, 
Bootmakers. and Gereral Outfitters. 
London Houses: 
Corner of \\inories and Aldgate, 
New Oxford. street, corner of Hart-street, 
Corner ot Tottenham-Court-Road and Euston-road. 

Country Establishments: ! 

Shettield and Kradtord, Yorkshire. 


* INDISPEN- 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
jeet-street, . May 23, 1 

= : 7 
OTICE is hereby given that in conformity 

with the provisions of the Deed of Setth Seneral 
} Meeting of the Proprietors of the Law Life Asserence Bese 
be held at the ‘ociety's office, Fleet-street, London, on M = 
24th day of June next, at twelve o'clock at noon precisely, — 
an Auditor in the room of William Henry Walton, Faq whelee 
resigned, to elect six Directors and one other Auditor, and for gene. 
ra] purposes. y order of the Directors, 


WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 








ESTABLISHED 1 


r NI 
A LBERT MEDICAL and FAMILY EN. 
4 :  ega LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
*riucipal Offices —7, Waterloo-place, and 42, N. i 
London. en 
Branch Offices—At Calcutta. Madras, Bombay, Agra, and H, 
Kong, wit! agencies throughout the United Kingdom, _ 
POSITION, INCOME, AND PROGRESS OF THE COMVANY, 


. £650,000 
509,000 
145,000 
20.000 

policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants about... 1,000 00 

The new busineys is progressing at the rate of about £30,090 
per annum. 

The Company transacts the following description of business :— 
Life Assurance on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuities and En- 
dowments of all kinds, India Risk Assurances, and 
business; and confers upon Insurers great faciliti 
tages, coupled with pertect security. 

Special and peculiar features have been adopted, in order to ren- 
der the Company's Policies additionally valuable as securities, and 
to offer to the insured means whereby their Policies may be saved 
from forfeiture, ¥ 

Prospectuses, forms of proposals for Assurances, and 
inf rmation, may be obtained on applic toany of the Society's 
Agents; or to the t 7, Waterloo-place, London, 8. W., 
to whom applications for agencies in places not efficiently repre- 
sented may be addressed. ’ 


















C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 
>AT 4 Toe ’ y Tc 

i ENDERS, OVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are re- 
quested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
SHOW- ROOMS hey contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
TOVES, ( HIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
vE MONGERY, as canrot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two 
sets of bars, 34 15s. to 331 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 




















7s. to SL 12s.; Steel Fenders, 27. 15s. to 11L; ditto, with rch 
ormolu or mts, from 2/. 15s. to I<; Chimney-pieces, from 
12. 8s. to 802 ron 3d. the set to 4 











LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF. 
EAL AND SON have patented a 
method of making a Spring Mattress portable. The great 
objection to the usual Spring Matiress is its being so heavy and 
cumbersome. 

The “SomMMreR ELASTIQUE PorTATIF” is made in three sepa- 
rate parts, and when joined together has all the elasticity ot the 
best ~pring Mattress. As it has no stuffing of wool or horsehair, 
it cannot harbour moth, to which the usuel Spring Mattress is 
























: +. from 24. 3% s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating 
Pr avele th hl Q 
BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS — 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
s 

The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked 

establishment the most distinguished ia this country. 

Bedsteads from iad inetl 12s. 6d. to 201. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), B se oor Ge. to 7h. 7s. each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
4 

’ . , , pp r 
UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
are rer erative only because of the largeness of the sales. 3} 
inch ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 12s. 6d per 

er dow 
carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger sizes 2 
dozen ; extra fine ivory, 32s.; if w’th silver ferrule 


hearth-plates. 
y to the separate display of Lamps, Baths, and 
8. 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
Shower Baths, from . . fis. to 64 each. 
Pure Colza Vii s. Od. per gallon. 
warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8, BURTON'S at prices that 
dozen; desserts to match, 10s.: if to balance, 6d 
white bone table knives, 6s per dozen; desserts, 5s.; 





carver, 
2s. 3d. per pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen ; 


desserts, 6%. ; carvers, 2s. 6d. ; black wood-handled table koives 
and forks, 6s. per dozen: table steels, from Is. each. The largest 
stock in existence of pated dessert knives and forks, in cases and 
otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


\ ILI.IAM 8S. BERTON’S GENERAL 


FURNISHING IRON MONGERY CATALOGUE may be 
















a, adie a also, are much below those of the best had gratis, and free by post. It contains apwaris of 50° Tl justran 
3 ft. wide by 6 ft. 4 in. long 0 tions of his illimited Stock of 8 ng Silver, Electro Plate, 
3 Cin : <3 0 Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal rs, Hot Water 
r+4 . ” ” . 0 Dishes, Stoves, F 
4f. 6 in pa "= 0 | Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
5 ft. ° ” bed 5 0 | Cutlery, Baths Toilet Ware, Turnery. Iron anc 
Sf. 6in » 10 0 Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furnitare. &c , 

1 : bed show-Roomes, at 39, © 





The “Sommier Fr astique Porratir,” therefore, combines the | 
advantages of elasticity, durability, cleanliness, portability, and 
cheapness. 

An Iustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom 
Furniture sen? free by post on application. 

HEAL AND SON, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W. 
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A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
4 Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 52, Fleet street. has 
introduced an ENTIRELY SEW DESCKIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. They so 

erfectly vesemble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished 
from the crigmnals by the closest observer . they will never change 
colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth before 
used. This method does not require the ex:raction of roots, or any 
painful op i and will support and preserve teeth that are 





for at least ten minutes every night and morning till i 
take place, and t functional be induced. While 
thas using the Ointment, Holloway's Pilis should be freely taken 
in orter to the blood, cleanse the system; by which 
watural process are readily removed. 





loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mastication. 52, Fleet 
street.—At home from 10 till 5. 

No. 8 GROSVENOR STREET, BOND STREET. 








and Pians of the Twenty iarge 8 - 
3 lacey 


W.: 1, 1A, 2 
and 1, New 





x 
3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's 


an Mews, London. 








,mye r 7 coMYS 
T KEETH.—BY HER MAJESTY’S 

ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.—Newly-invented application 
of chemically-prepared India. rubber in the construction oF Artie 
ficial Teeth, Gums, and l'alates —-Mr. EPHRAIM MUSELEY, 
Surgeon Dentist, nventor and Patentee of a new, original, 
and invaluable in m, consisting in the adaptation, with the 
» and success, of ( hemically-prepared 
rto the gold or bone frame. All sharp 
ng-wires or fastenings are required, @ 
greatly-increased freedom of suction is supplied, a natural elas~ 
ticity hitherto wholly unatiainable, and a fit perfe ted with the 
most unerring accuracy. are secured: while, from the softness and 
flextbility of the agents employed, the greatest support is given @ 
the a.ljoining teeth, when loose or rendered tener by the absorp- 
tion of the gams. To be obtained only at 9, Lower Grosvenor 
street, Grosvenor square. London, W.; 14, Gay-street, Bath; and 
10, Eldon-square, Newcastle-ou-Tyne. 
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“qIANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN 
iL} New YORK Div1siox). Coupons due Ist July 
ier Lendon at the Bank of London, or in New 
saat, wil | Ranking-house of Messrs. Duncan, Sherman and Co. 
ot Egnon-strect, 1th June, 1361. 


qTOMAN RAILWAY COM PANY 


NA to*AIDIN) of his Imperial Majesty the Sultan. 
9 SHARES Ol. each (to be endorsed 1M. paid) 
RFE are ready toreceive TENDENS for the RE ISSUE of | 
bia SHARES, bearing interest at 6 per cent. per annum from 1st | 
o) BS, 
see ers wil be received at the Offices of the Cv 
D tinople, and Smyrna until the 17th J 
jyndon, Constan 
Tenders must be signed, sealed,fand marked outside the 
The peter for Ottoman Railway shares," and a ¢ it of 
said at the same time as the | « 
¥ - Peaders received direct at the Co 
opened at the same time as those from Constanti- 
vy heme (expected on the 30th June), and the shares 
Sine be allotted to the highest bidders, provided the Tenders 
eae minimam fixed by the Director. 
e ment of the balance must be made within 14 davs after 
The pay’ is made known in London, Constantinople, and 
pay respectively, OF the deposit will be absolutely for- 


iit atlotment be made the deposit will be returned on appli- 
withou! uction, 
cation -_ order of the Board, 
MACDONALD STEPHENSON, Chairman, 
8. J. COOKE, Secretary, 
’ 's House, London, E.C., Jane 12. 1861, 
$F Copies of the last Half-yeirly and Supplementary Reports, 
oie traffic returns, and all other information, may be 
faa application at the Company's Office, 
ForM OF TENDER FOR FORFEITED SUARES 
Directors of the Ottoman Railway Company, (Smyrna to 
Aidin) of his Imperial 4 the Sultan, 
—Having paid MW. per share on shares to the 
of the Company, at the bunking-house of Messrs. Smith, 
and Smiths, 1, Lombard-street, E C., | beg to request that 
shares, at per share, (en- 
age to accept all, or any portion 
be allotted, and to pay the balance of 
days after the allcttment is made known to 

















mpany in 
> incla- 















To the 


ered 
we allot to me 
fa 1M. pai, 
dereol, ay 
per share withia 1 
= Name in full.. 
ddress.. 
Date........ 








ee AVIY Tr x 
HE OTTOMAN RAILWAY (FROM 
SMYRNA TO AIDIN) OF HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE 
§ULTAN.—PAYMENT OF INTEREST. —Notice is hereby given that the 
Interest, at the rate of 6/. per cent. per annum, which the Directors, in 
parmaauce of the powers vested in them by virtue ofthe statates con- 
sitating this Company, are authorized to pay to the Sbharcholders, 
during the construction of the works, upon all sums paid up in 
respect of their Shares, will be calculated from the date of the pay 
neat thereof to the 30th instant, and paid from and after the Isi 
All Shareholders are hereby requested to lodge with the 
= the Share-Certificates held by them for examination, 
which will be returned to the 8 soon after as practicable, accom- 
panied by @ warrant tor the Interest due, with the smount of the 
game endorsed on the Certificate. 
The Interest Warrants will, however, be withheld from those 
who have not paid all calls made upon their Shares 
previous to the 30th inst , until such calls shall have been paid. 
MACDONALD STEPHENSON, Chairman, 
8. J. COOKE, Secretary. 
Company's Offices, 2. St. Michael's House, Coruhill, B.C , 
June 12, 1861. 
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Ottoman Railway Company's Office, 
2, St. Michael's House, Cornhill, B.C. 
London, 12th June, 1861. 
N.B. In future the returns will be published weekly. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, AND 
FROM ANY CAUSE, 

May be provided against by an Annual Payment of 31. to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 








Which secures 10001. at death by Accident, or 6 weekly for 
P NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS, 

erson i . » slve i ad i hare: “ , » 
ACCIDENT in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 


F 75,000. has been already paid as COMPENSATION. 
hl further informa apply to the Provincial Agent 
Bros t gp ttions, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornbili (late 3, 

road Street). 

Annual Income, 40,0004. 


& Cornhill, E.c. January,! 





CAPITAL ONE MILLION, 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 


WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Oa niventge’ ae cneerty of a CAPITAL of 400,0004. and 


+ last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864 
Claims within the days of grace paid by this Co 3 
mad NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

s Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 

¥ ineapacitating the insured, for pail extra premium, 

of may he ¢ e 
money may he deposited at interest, for fixed perids, 












Fy Ameen DEBATES. — Session| T° TOURISTS.—BLACK’S GUIDE 
1861.—The Reports of * Hansard” for the cur- BOOKS and TRAVELLING MAPS—Last Fdi- 
rent Session, containing the Debates to the Easier Re-| tions—will be found to contain all the most recent and 
cess, are now published The subscription to * Han-| useful information for travelling in this country. 
sard” is 5/. 5s. the session. The publisher has for sale} London: Sarra and Son, 133, Strand, and Sold by all 
a few complete sets of ** Hansard,” of which the “ His- Booksellers. 
tory” is a collection of documents, records, and debates 
from the Conquest to 1803; the * Debates,” contem- 
poraneous reports of the debates from 1803 to the 
present time. Also sets commencing with the Re- 
formed Parliament or with the reign of the Queen. 
Cornetivos Bock, publisher of Hansard’s Debates, 
28, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
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NEW HANDBGOK OF BOTANY. 
Just published, in fep. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. plain, or 4s. 
coloured, 


POPULAR MANUAL OF BOTANY; 

being a Development of the Rudiments of the 
——- Botanical Science, without technical terms. By 
CHRISTOPHER DRESSER, Ph.D., F.E , Professor 
of Botany in the Privy Council Department of Science 
and Art, ete. ete. With numerous Illustrations. 

“This Manual has resulted from a desire to set be- 
fore the public, in a plain English form, a work on a 
subject relative to which they seek information. The 
desire which is manifested for this knowledge too 
often remains ungratified, owing to the information 
which they seek being wrapt in a shrowd which to 
them is mystic and incomprehensible, as it consists of 
innumerable technical terms. The object of the present 
work is to furnish the general reader with the rudi- 
ments of Botanical Science in his own language.”— 
From the Preface. 

Edinburgh: Apam and Cuaries Buack. 
London: Lonemay, Gremn, Loneman, and Roperts. 
And all Booksellers. 






Now ready, price 3s. cloth, “4 
I OMERIC TRANSLATION in 
THEORY and PRACTICE. A Reply to Mar- 
THEW ARNOLD, Esq.. Professor of Poetry, Oxford, By 
FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, a Translator of the /iiad. 
London; Wri.iams and Norears, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. vo, price 26s., 


Tv! E AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MISS 
CORNELIA KNIGHT, Lady Companion to the 
Princess Charlotte ef Wales, with Extracts from her 
Journals and Anecdote Books. 
* Of the popularity of these volumes, on account of 
their historical as well as gossiping merits, there can 
be no doubt whatever." —Athenxum. 
London: Wiiiiam H. Aue and Co., 7, Leadenhall- 
Street. 


This day is published, price 5s. 6d., 
Tu SEVEN WORDS SPOKEN 
AGAINST THE LORD JESUS: or, an Inves- 
tigation of the motives which led his Contemporaries 
to Reject Him. Being the Hulsean Lectures for the 
Year 1860. By JOHN LAMB, MLA., Senior Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, and Minister of St. Ed- 
ward's, Cambridge. 
Tiva xarnyopiav pépere kata tod avOpamov 
TouTov. 
Cambridge: Derenrox, Bett, and Co.; London: 
Beit and Davpy, 186, Fleet-Street, 


This day is published, 2nd edition, in post 8vo., 


illustrated, price 10s. 6d., 

JHE RUSSIANS AT HOME. 

Unpolitical Sketches. Showing what News- 
papers they read, what Theatres they frequent, and 
how they Eat, Drink, and Enjoy themselves; with 
other matters relating chiefly to Literature and Music 
and Places of Historical and Religious Interest in and 
about Moscow By SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 
London: WiiiraMm H. Aven and Co., 7, Leadenhall- 

street, 





Early in June will be published by Messrs. Turcknroom 


Broruens, Paternoster-row, Vol. [V.of the POLITICAL Now ready, price 8s., 


BOOKS AND 


PRISON THETR 


PP stowy OF THE | Paracy, 
‘ ee . ree - > AUTHORS. By JOHN ALFRED LANGFORD 
Books IX. X. and XI., price 14s., by THOMAS Esq. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth extra. ; 


GREENWOOD, M.A. Cambridge and Durham, Bar- 
rister-at-law. The work is published ander the gene- 
ral title of Cathedra Petri. 

N.B.—The prices of the preceding Vols. 1. and IL, 
1s. 6d., of Vol. IIL, 12s. 6d., and of this Vol., 14s. 


London: WiLt1aM Tree, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 


MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 
New edition, 8vo cloth, 8s., 
M°s EIM’S INSTITUTES of ECCLE- 
i SLASTICAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern. 
By JAMES MURDOCH, D.D., revised, and Supplemen- 
tary Notes added by JAMES SEATON REID, D.D. 
London: Wi.tiam Teo, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 





In the press, and will be published on Tuesday, June 
18th, price 2s., post free for 25 stamps, 
NALYSIS of ESSAYS and REVIEWS. 

‘ By GEORGE ANTHONY DENISON, M.A., Vi- 
car of East Brent, and Archdeacon of Taunton 
This analysis is pronounced by a high authority to be ; i 
the only logical and adequate survey of * Essays and | , " : 
Reviews,” as a whole, that kas yet appeared; and to | ismo, cloth, gilt edges, Is. 6d., 
supply most convincing proofs of the joint responsibi- YTORIES to TEACH ME to THINK. 
lity of all concerned. By T. D. P. STONE. 

Saunpers, Or_ey, and Co., 66, Brook-street, Hanover- Also, in 18mo, cloth gilt, Is. 6d., 
square. “aU 7.) 

. THE FAVOURITE SCHOLAR, and 
other Tales. By MARY HOWITT, and Mrs. 8. C. HALL, 
London: WiLtiaM Tree, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 











Works by SARA 8. HENNELL.| 
Fifth Baillie Prize Eons. | 


END of the WORLD. 


Just published, 2s. 6d De aa lie dl 8 , 
THOUGHTS in AID of FAITH. 10s. 6a This day, price 6s., in post 8vo., Antique, 


ESSAY on the SCEPTICAL TENDENCY of BUT-| él CHRONICLE OF ETHELFLED, 
LER’S ANALOGY. Is 7 Set forth by the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 
Grorck Manwarine, 8, King William-street, Strand Also, 

CHRISTIANITY and INFIDELITY Third Baillie THE COTTAGE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Prize Essay 4s. 6d. Price 2s. 6d. By the same Author. 

Anruur Hay, Virtue and Co., 25, Artruur Hatt, Virrur, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
w COMPANY.- 7.) a ~ ; “ 4 
TTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port IALOGUES ON THE NATIONAL 
Say ah gh ne a - ager LA CHURCH AND NATIONAL CHURCH RATE, 
ness conducted direct with Victoria and New South Wales through By Rev. F. W. HARPER, M.A., Selby, Rural Dean, and 
the Company's Agents. — late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Mh, Oil Becat-cweet, BO. = ss ue, Manager. | “Look not every man on his own things, but every 
man also on the things of others.” 
7 27" 2 Qyy TCR T Werruem, Macivrosu, and Huy, 24 
EPOSIT, ASSURANCE, AND "os : eae, 
? DISCOUNT BANK and 23, Holles-street, Cavendish- 
FIVE PER CENT. on sums tor fixed periods; rording to 


the amount, at from Seven to Thirty days’ notice 
at call. G. Ul. LAW, Mauager. | 


Cannon-street, West E.C. : 
; > em —a sgl A TRIP TO AN INDIGO FACTORY; 
ATIONAL ASSURANCE AND) | or, Rural Life in Bengal. Mlustrated by 166 first- 
INV! STMENT ASSOCIATION. class engravings. 
3, PALL-MALL EAsT, LUNDON, W. Tuacker and Co., 87, Newgate-street. 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, = se 

we Ve aap. | DR. CURTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, GENERAL DEBILITY, &e, 

Just published, price Is., post free from the Author for 12 stamps, 

» ee "4 ’ ep 

MEDICAL SAY on the CAUSE 

and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with plain diree- 

tions for perfect restoration to health and vigour, the resuit of 

twenty-five years’ successful practice in the treatment ot those 

peculiar nervous and mental diseases, which tend to embitter and 

shorten life. By Dr. J L. CURTIS, 15, Albemarle-street, Picca- 
dilly, London. Consultations, 10 til 3, and 6 to 8, 

mem er of society by 

ul—whether such person 





Paternuster-row. 


This day is published, price 6d., 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 184 
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diseases which produce decline in youth, or more freque nly pre- 
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NEW WORKS. 


——_@——_ 


ECTURES on the SCIENCE of LAN- 
GUAGE, delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. By MAX MULLER, M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford. 8vo. 
*,* The volume will be published immediately after the 
delivery of the last Lecture. 


2. 
TREATISE onthe LAW of NATIONS. 
L By TRAVERS TWISS, D.C.L., Regius Professor 
of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. Parr L. 
The Rights and Duties of Nations in Time of Peace. 
8vo. (Just ready. 


3. 
HE VOLUNTEER in the FIELD. 
By Capt. E. PALLISER, 82nd Regt., and Capt. 
NANGLE, R.A. 8vo, price Is. 6d. 


4. 
OCIAL LIFE and MANNERS in 
kK.) AUSTRALIA: Being the Notes of Eight Years’ 
Experience. By a RESIDENT. Post 8vo, 5s. 


5. 
HE BISHOP of VICTORIA’S Work, 
entitled TEN WEEKS in JAPAN. Map and II- 
lustrations. 8vo, 14s, 


6. 
WEEK at the LAND’S END. By 
J. T. BLIGHT. With Map and 96 Woodcuts. 
Square fcap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


Gp EENcRAGGAN : or, a Highland Home 
in Cantire. By CUTHBERT BEDE. With Maps 


and numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
[Just ready. 


8. 
ILD LIFE on the FJELDS of 
NORWAY. By FRANCIS M. WYNDHAM. 
With 2 Maps and Illustrations. Post Svo, 10s. 6d. 


9. 
HE ALPS; or, Sketches of Life and 
Nature in the Mountains. By I}. BERLEPSCH. 
Translated by the Rev. L. STEPHEN, M.A. With 17 
Plates, from Designs by E. Rirrmeyer. 8vo. 
(Just ready. 


10. 
OREST CREATURES. By C. 
RONER, author of Chamois Hunting in the Moun- 
tains of Bavaria, &. Post 8vo., with Illustrations by 
G. Hammer. [Just ready. 


11. 
LPINE BYWAYS; or, Light Leaves 
gathered in 1859 and 1860. By A LADY. With 
Route Maps and Illustrations. Post Svo, 10s. 6d. 


12. 
LADY’S TOUR ROUND MONTE 
ROSA, and VISITS to the ITALIAN VALLEYS. 
With Map and Illustrations. Post Svo, 14s. 


13. 
GYPTIAN SEPULCHRES and 
SYRIAN SHRINES. By EMILY A. BEAUFORT. 
Post 8vo, with Illustrations. [Nearly ready. 


14. 
HE AFRICANS at HOME: a Popular 
Description of Africa and the Africans, condensed 
from the Accounts of African Travellers. By the Rev. 
R. M. MACBRIAR, M.A. With Map and 70 Woodcuts. 
Square fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


15. 
UTOBIOGRAPHY and SERVICES 
of Sir JAMES M’GRIGOR, Bart. Tost 8vo, with 
Portrait, 12s. 


16. 
IFE of PROFESSOR PORSON. By 
4 the Rev. JOHN SELBY WATSON, M.A., M.R.S.L. 
With Portrait and Fac-similes. 8vo, l4s. 


17. 
HYSICO-PROPHETICAL ESSAYS. 
By the Rev. W. LISTER, F.G.S., Vicar of Bush- 
bury, and Rural Dean, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


18. 
ECTURES on COLONIZATION and 
4 COLONIES, delivered before the University of 
Oxford in 1839, 1840, and 1841. By HERMAN MERI- 
VALE, M.A. New Edition. 8vo, 18s. 


19. 
ONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, since the ACCESSION of GEORGE 

IT. 1760—1860, By T. E. MAY,C.B. Vol. 1. 8vo, Lis. 


20. 
N FOOD and its DIGESTION: An 
Introduction to Dietetics. By W. BRINTON, 
M.D., Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital. Post 8vo, 
with 48 Woodcuts, price 12s. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 
ROBERTS. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


HENRY IV. and MARIE DE MEDICI; 
forming Part II. of “The History of the Reign of 
Henry [V., from Original and Authentic Sources.” 
By Miss FREER. 2 vols., with portraits, 21s. 

JAVA; or, How to Manage a Colony. 
Showing a Practical Solution of the Questions now 
affecting British India. By J. W. B. Money, Esq., 
2 vols., 21s. 

RECOLLECTIONS of a FOXHUNTER. 
By Scrutator. 1 vol., with Illustrations. 

“ Scrutator’s best prodaction.”—Sunday Times. 


MEMOIRS of ROYAL LADIES. By 


EMILY S. HOLT. 2 vols., with Portraits, 21s. 


A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By J.C. 
JEAFFRESON, Esq. New, revised, and cheaper 
Edition. In 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 

A SAUNTER THROUGH the WEST 


END. By LEIGH HUNT. 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 
[Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
HOMELESS; or, a POET'S INNER 
LIFE. By M. GOLDSCHMIDT, Author of * Jacob 
Bendixen,” 4 vols. 


THINKING AND ACTING. By a 
Clergyman’s Daughter. Author of “ Helen Lind- 
say,” &c. 

“There is a charm about this work which imme- 
diately captivates the reader."—Messenger. 
ICE-BOUND. By Walter Thornbury. 

3 vols. 

“This remarkable book possesses a fund of real 
merit. It is distinguished by great vivacity of style, 
brilliance of colouring, and variety of incident."’— Lite- 
rary Gazette. 

UNDER THE SPELL. By the Author 
of “ Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vols. 

(Nert week. 


Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 


A CRUISE IN THE CLAYMORE 
ON THE COAST OF SYRIA DURING THE PRESENT 
TROUBLES. 


By Mrs. HARVEY. 
[Vert week, 


Part IV., price 1s., of 


ORLEY FARM: 


A TALE. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “‘ Framley Parsonage,” “‘ Dr. Thorne,” 
“ Barchester Towers,” &c. 


With Illustrations by J. E. Miiuars, A.R.A. 
Post Svo, 6s., 
FORAYS AMONG SALMON AND 
DEER. 


By J. CONWAY. 
[This day. 





Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TANNHAUSER; 
Or, THE BATTLE OF THE BARDS. 
By NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR, 
“Tt is a relief to alight now and then on a poem 
which is distinguished as much by its simplicity as by 
its hy a and in which one idea is embodied and set 
forth humanly. ‘Tannhiiuser’ fully answers this de- 
scription, and ‘is further enjoyable in that the idea 
around which it centres is noble, aud the music in 
which it is sung most harmonious. . . . Take it 
for all in all, we have not looked upon its like for some 
time.” —Literary Gazette. 
CHapMAN and Ha.t, 193, Piccadilly 
Now ready, 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, price 21s., 
A GONY POINT; or, the Groans of 
Gentility. By the Rev. JAMES PYCROTT, B.A., 
Author of “Twenty Years in the Church,” “ Elkerton 
Rectory,” * Ways and Words of Men of Letters,” &c. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 





Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, price 21s., 
A NEW NOVEL BY MISS SYMONDS. 


¢ tee STEP-SISTERS. By the Author 
of “ Heatherbrae,” &c, 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. royal 8vo, with Ten Steel Engrav- 
ings and a Map, price 32s. cloth, 
JOURNEY TO GREAT-SALT-LAKE 
CITY, by JULES REMY and JULIUS BRENCH- 
LEY, M.A.; with a Sketch of the History, Religion, 
and Customs of the Mormons, and an Introduction on 
the Religious Movement in the United States. Fy 
JULES REMY. 
London: W. Jerrs, Burlington Arcade, and 69, 
King's-road, Brighton, Foreign Bookseller to the Royal 
Family. 





ara 
DU CHAILLU’s 
AFRICAN TRAVELS. 


— 


10th Trovsanp, with Map and Ilustr 
8vo, 2ls., 

ADVENTURES IN EQUATO. 
RIAL AFRICA, with Accounts of the 
CANNIBALS, and of the Chase of the 
GORILLA, the NEST-BUILDING APE 
CHIMPANZEE, HIPPOPOTAMUS, ke 
By PAUL B. DU CHAILLU. 


“M. Du Chaillu, in three years past, during which 
he has been in Africa, has fairly earned the distinction 
of being the most successful zoological traveller of the 
present time, and has, in ornithology especially, made 
very important discoveries.”—Proceedings of the a. 
demy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 1858, 


ations, 


Sir Roderick Murchison. 

““M. Du Chaillu occupied nearly four years jn these 
arduous explorations and got together a greater quan. 
tity of apes, quadrupeds, and birds (many of them 
never before seen) than probably ever fell to the lot of 
any one traveller; and has not only added greatly to 
the pre-existing acquaintance with the fauna of South 
Africa, but has, by his clear and animated descriptions 
convinced us that he has been as close an eye-witness 
of the habits of the gorilla and his associates ag he 
has proved himself to be their successful assailant, 
Strikingly attractive and wonderful as are his descrip 
tions, they all carry in themselves an impress of sub. 
stantial truthfulness.” 


Professor Owen. 

“Whether one judges of Du Chaillu by personal in- 
tercourse, by his mater'al evidences, by what he 
appears to have seen of the living habits of the animals 
he describes—testing those accounts by what we know 
of their structure—or by the incidents and style of his 
narrative, he impresses one with the conviction that 
he is a truthful and spirited man of honour and ¢ 
gentleman. His collection is the most interesting illus- 
tration of the lower creation that has ever reached 
Europe, and has added considerably, and in very im- 
portant respects, to our knowledge.” 





The Times.—‘‘ This extraordinary production is now 
in the hands of thousands of inquisitive readers. We 
must go back to the voyages of La Perouse and Captain 
Cook, and almost to the days of wonder which followed 
the track of Columbus, for novelties of equal signi- 
ficance to the age of their discovery. M. Du Chaillu 
has struck into the very spine of Africa, and has lifted 
the veil of the torrid zone from its western rivers, 
swamps, and forests. He has found therein a variety 
of new types of living creatures, and others which 
were only partially and imperfectly known. He bas 
sojourned among tribes or races who feed on their 
kind, and he has encountered the animal more formi- 
dable than any yet heard of. Such exploits are a sufli- 
cient explanation of the eagerness to read his narr- 
tive.” 


Saturday Review. —“‘M. Du Chaillu’s narrative is 
clear, lively, and judiciously pruned of unimportant 
details. His explorations were in no degree exempt 
from the hardships and dangers which are the condi- 
tion of African travel. He sojourned among cannibals, 
panthers, crocodiles, and snakes — underwent fifty 
attacks of the feverswalked several hundred miles 
on foot—and was constantly in a condition so nearly 
bordering on starvation that he was sometimes, for 
days together, without any other food than roots and 
berries.” 


The Critic.—“‘ Since his introduction, under the sus- 
pices of the Royal Geographical Society, M. Du Chailla 
has been the lion of the day. Learned societies have 
listened to his narrative, and thronged audiences have 
attended to hear him tell how he penetrated into the 
darkest and most secret recesses of the African forests; 
how he passed scatheless through tribes of cannibals 
who never saw a white man before, and how he ele 
countered and conquered the great gorilla itself.” 


Spectator.—“* M. Du Chaillu’s volume is all that could 
possibly be wished,” 


Press.—" Let as commend the perusal of M. Da 
Chaillu’s narrative in one word. In incident it is bel 
wonderful, in subject-matter as important, in locality 
as pictorial, in atmosphere as brilliant, in style 38 
simple, in arrangement as clear, and, finally, in truth- 
fulness it seems as praiseworthy, as any book of ad- 
venture or voyages and travels which it has ever been 
our good luck to open.” 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 








Lonpom: Printed by ALFRED Epmunp Ga.oway, of No. 1 Wellington-street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, 
Beaufort-buildings, Strand; and published by him at the “ Sprcraror” Office, No. 1, Wellington-street, 





at Nos. 9 and 10, 
Strand, aforesaid, Saturday. June 15th, 1861. 
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